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“AUTUMNAL SNOW" By Hobart Nichols, N.A. 


The canvas reproduced above is one of the strongest and most beautiful 
examples of the work of the great American artist, Hobart Nichols. It reveals the 
solemnity and dignity of the woods in winter and is painted with an understanding 
of nature, which combined with its technical excellence has resulted in a work of 
museum importance. 


EXHIBITIONS 


March |5th to March 3lst—Group Etchings by Childe Hassam, Edward Hopper, Wanda Gag, Adolf 
Dehn, Rockwell Kent, Richard Lahey, Helen Wills and Arthur Heintzelman 
March 15th to April 15th—Garden Sculpture 


March 29th to April %th—Frederick J. Waugh, N.A.—marines and still life 
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The Two-Man Jury 


The two-man jury idea originated by Mr. 


Burton Emmett of the American Institute of. 


Graphic Arts to fit the needs of “The Fifty 
Prints of the Year,” and make its selection as 
fair between conservatives and radicals as is 
humanly possible, seems to have taken hold 
of the American art world since its author 
proclaimed it a few months ago in Tue Art 
Dicest. The California Print Makers have 
just employed it for their international and In- 
diana for its annual. [See pages 20 and 7.] 

It would perhaps be difficult to devise a 
fairer scheme than that of having two eminent 
jurors of differing faiths divide the entries, es- 
tablish a ratio, then cach select the number 
of works to which his side is entitled. 


Artists’ Materials 


On page 30 of this issue will be found for 
the first time an independent department de- 
voted to the newly organized Artists’ Materi- 
als Association. The news of the formation 
of this association, the reasons for it, and a 
statement of its aims and principles are clearly 
set forth in that column. 

The manufacturers of artists’ materials and 
the retail dealers have banded together for the 
sake both of themselves and of the artists of 
America, who in the last few years have awak- 
ened to the need of safeguards of the purity 
and correct chemistry of the materials cvith 
which they create works of art. These safe- 
guards are essential to the life of their creations. 

The American Artists Professional League 
has led the fight for better materials. It is a 
matter of satisfaction to Tue Art Dicest 
that both organizations should have chosen the 
magazine as their official organ. 
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Gull Rock, 


If you 


Monhegan 


are interested in acquiring a good picture 
at very modest outlay, you will want to see these 


Announcing an 


Exhibition 


of 


FIFTY YEARS 


of 


FRENCH ART 


from 


RENOIR to MODIGLIANI 


Jay Connaway 


MAINE STUDIES 


supplemented by a few 


BRITTANY STREET SUBJECTS 


by Jay CONNAWAY 


March 14th to 26th 


The group consists of some recent Marines and 
a number of Brittany Village Scenes painted dur- 


ing the artist’s year and a half spent on the Brit- 
Sizes, 8” x 10” to 12” x 18” in size. 


You can purchase one of these pictures for as 


tany Coast. 


little as $35 to $100 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New YorK 


o2-br oe 
New York Criticism 

[Concluded from page 19] 
impression is that of an 
liberated from economic necessity to 
work out his own vigorous and personal con- 
ceptions in his own idiom.” 


Irish Cubism? — Yeats? 
Irish Cubism—a 


far more obvious 
artist 


faint touch—was discovered 
in the paintings of Jack Yeats of Dublin in 
his exhibition, just closed, at the 
Galleries. Although he displayed a 
of feeling and energy” in his work, Yeats 
does not deal much with form and _ struc- 
ture, according to the Herald Tribune: “One 
is conscious of a vague approach to reality 
on the artist’s part, but can scarcely ever de- 
termine just exactly what the reality is. One 
thing is certain, and that is if anything is to 
be made of the situation, one himself must 
search for an answer. In the first place one 
must discount a great deal of technical irrele- 
vancy in Yeats’s art; he must allow also for 
what is termed his Celtic flair and for what 
Patrick Farrell, director of* the Museum of 
Irish’ Art, in an’ attempt to be helpful; calls 
his ‘phantasmapoetic pandemonium of moods 
and emotions’.” 


Powdered Graphite His Medium 

Carroll French exhibited a group of his 
drawings at the Arden Galleries, and the 
Times termed him “a craftsman who has not 
allowed interest in technique to confine his 
mind. The West Indian and New York sub- 
jects, done in powdered graphite with an 
instrument of the artist’s own invention, im- 
press first by the suavity and adroitness of 
the execution, then by audacity of concept. 
- . . His interpretations of Mt. Pelee re- 


Ferargil 
“passion 


call, in their decorative abstraction, 
paintings of the Japanese.” 


Vibrant But Low Toned 


Jacob Getlar Smith, who held an exhibition 
of water colors at the galleries of An Ameri- 
can Group in the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, “shows 
the benefit of sound training and a modern 
accent of vigorous originality,” 
the Herald Tribune. ‘ 
ously drawn, but 
low-toned luminosity. 


the Fuji 


according to 
‘Not only are they vigor- 
vibrant in their 
In this respect, they 
not infrequently suggest the beauty of old 
glass windows.” 


The “Strange Penumbra” of Fuller 

A group of ten of George Fuller’s paintings 
was assembled at the Macbeth Gallery as a 
part of the historical series launched with 
the Hudson River School exhibition. Although 
he was not a great technician and his hand- 
ling was often hesitant, said Royal Cortissoz 
of the Herald Tribune, Fuller triumphed over 
these handicaps by “the sheer grace of his 
conceptions, their spirituality, their suggestion 
of something like mysticism.” 

“Out of the strange penumbra in which he 
enveloped all his figures and their landscape 
backgrounds,” Mr. Cortissoz continued, “there 
emerges first and last an idea, an emotional 


unusually 


Schools 


Summer 
Students are now enrolling in the 
Summer art classes. The columns of 
Tue Art Dicest will carry announce- 
ments to the whole art world. See pages 


26, 27, 28 and 29. 


March 5th to April Ist 


inclusive 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


578 Madison Ave. 


[corner of 57th St.] 


NEW YORK 


; The 
folk 
scoffers 


- : valinoce § Started 
conception, a sense of mysterious loveliness. 


His work is a landmark in that period which Downt 
antedated our preoccupation with technical abette 
virtuosity, a rich contribution to the smaller, & Ives 
subtle body of American art that rests onjtion is 
poetic feeling rather than on the acute obserfit has 
vation of ponderable things. Thoughtful, tet-fseum 
der, low-keyed and intensely individualized, it holdin; 
is good to have these paintings of Fuller's 
back again. They are precious apparitions 
from a well nigh vanished world.” 
‘Frozen Into Living Attitudes” funda; 
Reminiscences of events and memories Oth here : 
“a hectic social life,” according to the Postin. 
marked the exhibition held by Wood Gaylorf.... , 
at the Downtown Gallery. An intimate auc- 
tion sale, a firemens’ banquet, a studio party, 
a potato race and a theatrical rehearsal ft 
among the occasions recorded. 
The Herald Tribune: “The paintings a 
chock full of figures, which, on close scrutiay, 
have the amusing artificial appearance of 
kins in a store window. Yet his work is 
bright and neat and ingeniously personal, eve 
element painted with naive care and 7 
whole setting reminiscent of a game, in whi¢ 
at a given moment all persons are ft 
into lifeless though living attitudes.” R 
Eddy’s Portraits of Places 4 
A series of Old World scenes compfi 
Henry S. Eddy’s show at the Babcock oF 
leries portrayed records of several months i 
, 
. 
Tel 


“Provi 


tury.” 
this ri 


southern France and Devon, England. 

“The mellow warmth of southern France! 
the cool moisture-laden atmosphere of D 
are rendered equally well,” said the Post, 
differing palette and sensitive appreciation @f 
their essential qualities. The casual notes? 
the traveler are far removed from these Mine 
apprehended portraits of places.” 
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“Provincial” 


x 


} 
4 


t. | 
“The Brown Family.” 


| The increasing vogue for Early American 

folk painting” will, of course, breed both 

scoflers and panegyrists. The movement was 
loveliness§started by the Newark Museum and the 
riod which}Downtown Gallery of New York, and greatly 
technicalfabetted by the phenomenal craze for Currier 
1e smallerg&k Ives prints. At least one travelling exhibi- 
rests onjtion is touring American public galleries. Now 
ute obsetfit has been taken up by the Whitney Mu- 
htful, tetlseum of American Art, New York, which is 
alized, it holding, until March 30, an exhibition of 
of Fuller'f« “Provincial Paintings of the Nineteenth Cen- 










Anonymous. 





first fanatics, and destined ultimately to bring 
forth the Noble Experiment. 

Seeley, of the World-Telegram, 
feature writer but not an art critic, said the 
Whitney Museum exhibition would be called 
by critics “The Age of Innocence in 
Art.” she added, 


of the few masters of the XIXth century in 


Evelyn 


American 
“For this,” “Gs the work not 
America, but of the limners, itinerant painters, 
self trained, if at all, who went from town to 
town and farm to farm painting barns and 


“Return of the Prodigal Daughter.” 





Anonymous. 


dress and 
middle-aged. 
They 


wrote: “All the children—in 


pression—look _ positively 


smile passes their lips. are pious. 


Show Provides Food for Both Scoffers and Patriots 


ex- 
No 
The 





family, stern-chinned and immaculate all, their 


faces shiny from soap, 
and father and four children. 
for all the frivolity. of her lace collar, 
worn and worried. She tenderly holds a 
locket. 







pose proudly—mother 
Mother Brown, 
looks 


hair 


Father Brown is already an old man. 


The children’s ages are written on a slate, in 


the portrait, 
Concerning 


and added up they make 32.” 
another picture Evelyn Seeley, 


houses [before the age of photography] and oe a ; ; 
ipparitions tury.” There will be those who will see in ; I d eee z " y/] age not an art critic, wrote: “Here is Peter Dwight 
: : 2 quite incidentally painting portraits. The Vricht. 10 aia : hich 
this representativ II foundati 1 i : Wright, 10, a saintly young man in a hig 
udes Presentative collection foundations and | barns they painted have vanished, the houses ee Rk ee Oe ee ee 
enniian off undamentals for sterling American art, and | have been expensively remodelled or have heck . ad ee . oie s ‘4 
. there will be others who will see in it merely bak wena ameee ¢ ° ack of the painting, later Decame president 
the Post, ve crumbled, but, once in a while, one of their Bala SMM Cake Vemeenins: Bahasa aad 
tthe crude and unwittingly frank representa- ‘s ‘ a le ea oO ees aints iemperance society, anc 
od Gaylorf,. : portraits has survived for a village auction or 4 an lie? ” 
tions of a people sprung from the loins of the | , wave; . ” ne never told a lie. 
mate auc- a wayside antique shop. . 
: : ; a eis [Continued on next page] 
dio party, These folk-artists, said Miss Seeley, “were 
arsal weft self-reliant and genuine, and had an awkward 










ntings are 


> scrutiny, 
e of mafik 


grace. Some of the itinerants had imagina- 
tion and some had none. They carried along, 
some of the imaginative canvases on which 
a rose bordered window only waited for a 


; work # portrait of a woman, or a lace bonnet only 
nal, every waited for a face. There were no blondes 
and the among the women. Their hair, like their direct 
in which eyes, was black and shiny, parted severely 
6 froaee in the middle and looped before the ears.” 
” 2 Herewith is reproduced “The Return of 
oa ; the Prodigal Daughter,” in which the poor 
comp Victorian child, who has sinned and suffered, 
cock @ is about to be rebuffed by “father” in spite of 
month#s the pleas of her tearful and loving sisters. 
és Fathers were terribly virtuous in those days, 
France and remorseless. If they weren’t terribly vir- 
of D tuous, they kept their sins under cover and 
Post, were remorseless just the same. In the pic- 
ciation ture all the’ girls are dressed in immaculate 

black except the erring one, and she is at- 


“Old Lady with Fan.” 


Anonymous. 


tired in red, the hussy. 
Reproduced also is “The Brown Family.” 
Concerning it Evelyn Seeley, in her article, 


“The Black Card.” Anonymous. 
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Louis XV’s Age Lives in Chicago’s Boucher 


Bathing Nymph,” by Francois Boucher (1103-1710). 


The spirit of the age of Louis XV has come | their fame is forgotten. 


to the Art Institute of Chicago, embodied in 
“Bathing Nymph,” an 
acquisition made through the Wilson L. Mead 
Fund. Boucher (1703-1770). 


much as any man instilled in his pictures the 


Francois Boucher’s 


perhaps as 
peculiar essence of his day. On that his im- 
mense popularity was founded, a popularity 
which waned with the advent of David and 
another style in the last years of his long and 
happy life. 
“Certain artists,” wrote Daniel Catton Rich 
in the Institute’s Bulletin, “embody and ex- 
press the spirit of their age so completely that 
during their lives they are extremely popular, 
but the moment the next age is upon them 





Provincial Painting 
[Concluded from preceding page] 
Edward Alden Jewell of the Times: “The 
term ‘provincial,’-as applied to work of this 
sort, is much happier than the word ‘primi- 

tive,’ often confusing.” 

The collection, evaluated in whatever manner 
one chooses, whether as the venerable begin- 
nings of American art or whether as historical 
documents which Americans of future Post- 
Repression days will not be proud of, was, 
with the exception of a few recent acquisi- 
tions, assembled over a course of years by 
Mrs. Juliana R. Force, director of the Whit- 
ney Museum, and presented by her to the 
institution. 

On exhibition at the same time is a col- 
lection of the powerful political cartoons of 
Thomas Nast, made between 1862 and 1880. 
This artist was dubbed by Lincoln “the 
North’s best recruiting sergeant,” and he later 
became a decisive factor in breaking up the 
Tweed ring in New York. He originated the 
Republican elephant and the Democratic 
donkey. 


Francois Boucher be- 
longs to this class, a man who, in the words 
of the Goncourts, ‘manifested the French 
taste of the XVIIIth century in every parti- 
cular of his character,’ fixing and creating the 
forms of the French rococo, bringing the whole 
movement to a climax of refined and de- 

But by 1770, the year in 
died, style was on 
hand which swept the scenes of court gallantry 
and mythology into the discard, and neither 


David's 


corative splendor. 


which Boucher another 


classic followed 
after, or the feverish visions of Romanticism 
had any connection with Boucher’s art.” 

Of the “Bathing Nymph” Mr. Rich said: 
“The basis of Boucher’s art is the quick, broken 
He had a horror of 
straight lines, of angles, and a fondness for the 
serpentine. The motif of the seated figure 
placed like a triangle with arms bending down 
is a very old one, but the artist has carefully 
adapted it to a pattertt of rounded lines and 
arcs. Similarly the trees with their inter- 
lacing branches, the curved log and vines in 
the foreground, the the distance 
are all of repeated 
curves. This arrangement brings to the pic- 
ture a sense of quickened movement, and 
rococo gaiety. In the arbitrary handling of 
his landscape, Boucher further shows that he 
is far more interested in its pleasing forms 
than in fidelity to nature. It is recorded that 
one day in typical XVITIth century fashion 
the artist went out in the country to paint a 
landscape. Dismayed by what he found—the 
rudeness of nature was too much for him— 
he instantly returned to the studio where he 
swept together an utterly charming and ar- 
tificial picture of a ruined mill and poplar 
trees.” 


austerities which 


curve of the rococo. 


verdure in 


connected in a system 





Tue Arr Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 











In the Louvre 


“Clara,” a portrait by Thomas Eakins 
(1844-1916) American master, has been ae. 
cepted by the Louvre for its permanent’ 
lection. The painting, a gift of the Peng. 
sylvania Museum, will hang in the same gal: 
lery with Whistler’s “Portrait of My Mother," 
which has long been the exemplar of Amer 
ican art in Paris. This honor, the highest 
the French Government can bestow upon ap 
artist, brings to a fitting climax a career 
which found little recognition from Eaking 
contemporaries. At the time of his death, 
he was little known and less appreciated, but 
in the last five years he has been accorded 
a place in the front rank of American painters. 

M. Henri Verne, director of the Louvre, 
in a letter to Fiske Kimball, director of the 
Pennsylvania Museum, announcing the jae 
ceptance of the gift, wrote appreciatively of 
the honest individuality of Eakins. Museum 
officials feel that this action of the Louvre, 
while confirming Eakins as a foremost Amer 
ican artist, also is a distinct recognition of the 
importance, from the world viewpoint, of 
American artistic creation. It offers a sharp 
contrast with the action of the Tate Gallery 
in London in refusing the two paintings by 
Arthur B. Davies bequeathed to it by the 
late Lizzie Bliss. 

Philadelphia, Eakins’ native city, has the 
most representative collection of his work. 
“Clara,” painted in 1905, was one of 46 
examples presented in 1930 to the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum by the artist’s widow and her 
friend, Miss Mary Adeline Williams, both of 
whom consented to the gift to the Louvre. 
A comprehensive exhibition of Eakins’ work is 
now in progress at Memorial Hall, Philadel- 
phia. His rise may be noted by the fact that 
including “Clara,” eight paintings out of 
thirteen shown in the first of a series of 
Eakins exhibitions at the Babcock Galleries, 
New York, in 1927, have found homes in 
prominent museums. Art lovers will find 


| examples in the following public collections: 


Pennsylvania Museum of Art; Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; Detroit Museum; Cleveland Museum; Brook- 
lyn Museum; Jefferson Medical College; Worcester 
Art Museum; -Phillips Andover Academy; Fort 
Worth Art Association; Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts; Bowdoin College: Duncan Phillips Me- 
morial Collection; University of Pennsylvania: 
Board of Public Education, Philadelphia; Vassar 
College; Knights of Columbus, Philadelphia; Port- 
land Art Association; Art Institute of Chicago; 
Drexel Institute; Corcoran Art Gallery; French 
Society, Philadelphia; Catholic University of Amer 
ica; American Catholic Historical Society; Convent 
of Mercy, Philadelphia; Carnegie Institute; Fidelity 
Philadelphia Trust Company. 


Rivera, Stage Designer 

Diego Rivera has designed the costumes for 
the animated gasoline pumps and pineapples 
etc., which will dance to the music condu 
by Leopold Stokowski in the modernistic bal 
let “H. P.” (Horse Power), when it has it 
world premiere in Philadelphia on March 3h 
The piece, Rivera said, will depict the rela- 
tion between the “Sleepy South, which pre 
duces raw materials, and the machine-mad 
North, which consumes them.” * 

The gasoline pumps and pineapples, played 
by dancers costumed in Rivera 
among the “raw materials.” There will & 
workmen, sailors, social celebrities, and # 
siren, but the costume of the latter, it is sai 
required no application of Rivera’s art. 3 
Pictures by War Veterans Sold 7 

More than half of the 183 works of art OF 
veterans of the A. E. F. have been sold at at 
exhibition at Pershing Hall, in Paris. 
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At Long Last, Europe Will Have Real Glimpse of American Art 


“The Crucifixion,” by George Bellows. 


For the first time, American art is going to 
be decently represented in Europe. Whether 
adequately” or not will have to be settled 
by the disciples of the “isms.” But most 
certainly, with a whole room devoted to the 
best work of George Bellows, another room 
o fine examples of Arthur B. Davies, still 
nother to the art of the American Indian, 
nd a main section to the work of contem- 
porary American painters, most of them con- 
setvative but some: of them modernist, the 
merican section at the 18th Venice Inter- 
ational will give Europeans an opportunity 
0 pass some sort of judgment on “the Amer- 
an school.” 

The American building was constructed 
rough the efforts of Walter L. Clark, pres- 
dent of the Grand Central Art Galleries of 
New York; the director of the American ex- 
ibition is Martin Birnbaum, authority and 


“Nude,” by Leon Kroll. 


x 


critic, whom New York art lovers of pre- 
war times will remember as the manager ol 
the Berlin Photographic Company’s galleries; 
and the exhibition has been financed by 
George D. Pratt, art patron and_ philan- 
thropist, who has made it possible for the 
United States to be properly represented. 

buiid- 
1 


With one exception the permanent 
for the Venice International, 
Europe’s greatest exhibition of contempc 
art and which far eclipses in scale Ame 
Carnegie International, are owned by the 
ernments of artistic nations. 


ings which 


Countries which 
have erected buildings include Italy, Aust 

Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Great — Britain, Holland, 
Hungary, Poland, Russia, Spain and Switzer- 
land. The one exception was the 
of the United States of 
no department of fine 


Denmark. 


Greece. 


government 
which has 


which 


America, 


arts and 


“Gobelin Poems,” by Arthur B. Davies. 


parently does not give a tinker’s damm about 
art, anyway. So it devolved upon a ‘private 
citizen—Walter L. Clark—to do all he could 
to obliterate the nation’s disgrace. 
The exhibition will open on April 29 and 
last for six months. 
at Venice will contain the 
lent by Mrs. Bellows; 
* lent by the Whit- 
ney Museum; and the “Sand Team,” from 
the Brooklyn Museum. The pictures for the 
Davies embied by Robert Mc- 
Gallery, New York, 
Montclair Mu- 
the Addison Gal- 


The Bellows room 
“Crucifixion,” 
“Dempsey-Firpo Fi 


famous 


room 
the 


were 
Intyre of 
and loans were made by the 
. the Whitney Mus 
of Andover rs. Meredith Hare, Stephen 

k. Mrs. ies, s. A. Conger Good- 
Miss Id: a — 


devoted to 
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“At Evening,” by Max Weber. 
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Cleveland and Detroit Acquire Picassos | The South’s Annual 


Seventeen prizes are offered in the Twelfth 
Annual Exhibition of the Southern States 4 
League, in Dallas, April 8-30. Besides the } 
prizes usually provided, the Highland 
Society of Arts, of Dallas, has come forwap 
with four more. 5 

A new plan to save expense for sculpton 
has been devised by President Ellswos 
Woodward. Sculptors may send photogra 
of their work to the jury in lieu of the 
pieces; if accepted the sculptures must | 
forewarded to the hanging committee bef 
the end of March. q 

The 17 prizes are as follows: Fort We 
Art Association, best painting dealing 
Southern life; Klepper Sketch Club, landscape 
the Reaugh Art Club of Dallas, Southern land 
scape; Dallas Garden Club and Mariang 
Scruggs Garden Club, best garden sculptuy 
Highland Park Society of Art’s popular pri 
best portrait prize; Haverty, best landscape 
Mrs. James R. Sharp, best pastel; D. Schnak 
enberg, best miniature; Alpha Rho Tau Ar 
Club, purchase prize for best lithograph; Ed- 
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ward Titch, book-plate design; Mrs. Henryp “5¢4 
B. Fall, still life prize; Frank Silva, best etch- 
ing; Paul Montgomery, pottery prize; New 
Orleans Garden Society, best flower painting} The 






Farish Art Store, best framed picture; Ed-gconser' 
ward §S. Shorter, wood-block print prize. gaining 

The twelfth annual convention of  thepiust b 
Southern States Art League will be held inghibitio 
Dallas on April 8, 9 and 10. at the 


a cea ii until / 
And Now “Dialecticism” 


of the 
: “ New 7 
Another “ism” has appeared in art. It was and Jo 
unconsciously founded by Mrs. Maude Phelps beni S 
Hutchins, wife of the youthful president of aioe: 
the University of Chicago. Being a_ sculp- Slee 
tress, one day she idled a pencil over a piece the In 
of drawing paper and sketched a group ofthe Ir 
outline nudes in series. A professor of phils the 
osophy saw them, and after hearing Mrs§y,. 1, 
Hutchins’ description of the process of they 
sketch, said, “Ah, dialectics.” And so “dialectic 
art” has come into being. Its originator has 
just held an exhibition at the Chester John- 
son Galleries, Chicago. | 
According to Webster dialectics is “the sy petrel’ 
tematic analysis of conceptions for the purposeplustrat 
of developing what is implied in them.” “In-fwater 
ventor of dialecticism? Maybe, but Mrs4Times 
Hutchins is also the victim,” wrote C. J. Bulffern « 
liet in the Chicago Evening Post. “Like allltion +, 
creative artists, Mrs. Hutchins followed out an 
impulse. It was not until a learned pigeon 
holer came along and announced to her tha 
she had done something worthy of a nam 
that she realized that she had done anything 
out of the ordinary at all.” 






























“Nude” hy Picasso. 














Two important Picassos have just found , length portrait of a young woman, was sold 
homes in American museums. by Knoedler’s to a Detroit collector, who has 

“Nude,” a full length figure of a woman, | placed it on permanent loan with the Detroit 
typical of the figure paintings of Picasso’s | Institute of Arts. The subject is clothed in 
“rose period,” has been acquired by the Cleve- | a pale blue robe, trimmed with swansdown, 
land Museum through the Marie Harriman | and is seated in a dun-covered chair. The left 
Gallery, New York. The work is an example | arm rests on the chair-arm, the right across 
of Picasso’s art when, in the opinion of one | the lap, as she lightly clasps her hands. The 
writer, he had attained his “astonishing fami- | long, loose, fair hair is parted in the middle. 
liarity with tradition and his incomparable The canvas measures 40 by 52 inches, and 
powers of draftsmanship.” The “rose period” | was described in the announcement as “a 
came after the artist’s journey to Holland in | monumental masterpiece of Picasso’s classical 
1905, a visit responsible for his more serene | period.” It was described as quite abstract 
view of life after the creation of the suffer- | but with a distinct psychological power, “an 
ing, emaciated figures of his “blue manner,” | aspect in which the classical paintings of to- 
inspired by the primitives. day differ from the classical paintings of former 

The other, a sculpturesque three-quarter | schools.” 
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“Arts Weekly” Appears = f'"> 


Vol. I, No. 1 of Arts Weekly, dated March poate 
11, appeared on March 5. The sub-title 0 stel 
the cover is “The News Magazine of thegier 
Arts,” and inside appears the sub-title “Sue- Bible 
cessor to the Arts.” The periodical contaisj*0 ou 
16 pages and a cover. The contents consistyose 
of a page of editorials by Forbes Watson; om hose 
article, “The Position of the Artist in Russiagthe s 
Today,” by Diego Rivera; a department % definit 
“Current Exhibition Notes,” containing 1gJoash 
reviews; and other departments on Drama ho 




























































When Sully Copied Stuart that the jabot is of lawn rather than lace. 


A fulltength portrait of Washington by The color has a suffused and richer glow, and 


Thomas Sully has been purchased through the the drapery falls in ee graceful folds. The 
Dunwoody fund for the Minneapolis Art In- faint sneer on the lips’ has been erased, and 
stitute, which now owns paintings by Gilbert the entire expression on the face has become 
Stuart, Thomas Cole, Rembrandt Peale, Ben- older, perhaps, but more compassionate. The 
jamin West, Jeremiah Theus and John Neagle. | face is dignified and kindly, the ee oe 
Sully’s painting is a copy of the Munro- | S0US than in Stuart's painting. 5 

Lenox portrait by Stuart, now in the Lenox Sully was a pupil of Stuart, who gave him 


























Collection in the New York Public Library. | ™uch advice and encouragement. Architecture, Films, Music and Books. Begergn- 

“Sully has taken some liberties with the Sot. We ta tte Hie . sides a reproduction on the cover, there aregwhole 
Munro-Lenox portrait,” the announcement Smith College Gets a Lorraine ten other half-tones of works of art, and onqpinder 
said, “which differs from Stuart’s Lansdowne Smith College has acquired Claude Lor- | of architecture. “TI 






nd 


Arts Weekly is published at 232 E. 54th St 
olou 


It is $5 per year; single copies, 15c. 


type only in that the right hand is placed | raine’s “Reposing Huntsmen” for its per- 
on a table instead of raised in a gesture, and | manent collection. 
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ual 








Holcomb Prize. 








“Seated Figure,’ Edmund G. Schildknecht. 


“Nude,” Gerald Mast. 
First Prize in Oil. 
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Indiana Artists Use Two-Man Jury, Hold Their Most Vital Show 


“Mr. Jong,” Forrest F. Stark. First 
Sculpture Prize. 





painting} The two-man jury system, comprising one 
ture: Eg-fconservative and one modernist, seems to be 
prize. gaining nation-wide vogue this year. It has 
. of thegjust been employed for the 25th annual ex- 
e held inghibition of work by Indiana artists, being held 
at the John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, 
until April 3. George Oberteuffer, a member 
of the faculty of the Grand Central Art School, 
New York, acted as the conservative juror, 
land John Carroll, of the Art School of the De- 
troit Society of Arts and Crafts, as the mod- 
emist. The system appears to have been the 
a scu'PImost successful and acceptable yet used at 
er a preceithe Institute. Lucille E. Morehouse, critic of 

group Othe Indianapolis Star, found the show “one 
3 of phil the most vital and interesting exhibitions 
ring Mrsthat has ever represented Indiana artists,” and 


sss of the 
Epstein’s Bible 


> “dialectic 
rinator has 
ester John- 

: Jacob Epstein, the American “stormy 
s “the sy petrel” of British art, has done a set of il- 
he purposelustrations for the Old Testament. They are 
em.” “In-fwater color drawings which, the London 
but MrsdTimes said, when they were shown at the Red- 
C. J. Bultfen Gallery, “must be considered in rela- 


“Ty: . 
Like allltion to the text rather than as complete and 





im 


t. It was 
ide Phelps 
esident of 


, 


ani ‘ 
— Soa self-sufficing works of art. 
e ; 
n o ja “They have the general interest of any work 
of 2 of Mr. Epstein’s and the special interest of 


anythingpllustrations to a Jewish chronicle by a Jew- 
: sh artist. Mr. Epstein has not attempted any 
recondite ‘interpretation’ of the Old Testa- 
ears ment, for which he is to be praised, but has 
ated March reated it frankly, though imaginatively, as an 
sub-title onp*8tern narrative with supernatural references. 
ine Fa Jhere his work differs from that of other 
title “Suc-qBible illustrators is in its strong racial flavour. 
cal containsg+0 our thinking the best of his drawings are 
ents consistgtiose that touch the supernatural, such as 
Vatson; onethose of Cherubim, and the illustrations to 
t in Russithe story of Creation, and those that are 
sartment opefinitely pathetic, like ‘David and Abishag,’ 
vtaining WJoash” and ‘Abraham and Isaac. ‘Joash’— 


1e 




















on Drama ho Was seven years old when he began to 
Books. Befign—is possibly the best drawing of the 
r. there ar@Whole series, Mr. Epstein having a sympathetic 


mderstanding of the Eastern child. 

“The illustrations are executed in a loose 
nd free style of drawing with washes of 
olour used decoratively—or at most sym- 


rt, and one 
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as a whole showing the so-called modern trend. 
On a surprising number of entries the judges 
agreed. “ 

In awarding thé’ prizes, the two judges were 
assisted by Mrs. W. Richardson Sinclair of 
the fine arts committee of the Art Association 
of Indianapolis. 
in the John Herron Art School and now study- 
ing at the Detroit school, took the associa- 
tion’s first prize in oil with a life-size nude. 
Edmund Schildknecht received the Holcomb 
prize for “Seated Figure.” Honorable men- 
tions in oil were awarded to Paul Beem’s 
“Rubber Plant,” Lucille Rumley’s “Yellow 
House” and Constance Coleman Richardson’s 
“Woodruff Place.” There were two honorable 
mentions in water color: Paul Selby’s “On 
bolically—rather than constructively. ‘Solo- 
mon,’ for instance, though an excellent draw- 
ing of its kind, does not go beyond a pattern 
on the flat.” 


A Museum for New London 


The Lyman Allyn Museum in New London, 
Conn., founded by Mrs. Harriet Upson Allyn 
as a memorial to her father, noted New Eng- 
land whaling captain in the days of sailing 
vessels, has been opened. The building was 
designed by Charles A. Platt, architect of 
the Freer Gallery in Washington and the Ad- 
dison Gallery of American Art at Andover, 
Mass. Winslow Ames the director and 
Laurence W. Miner, the curator. 

The museum will specialize in drawings, 
prints, small sculpture and objects of in- 
dustrial art, a policy due to the proximity of 
so many extensive collections of paintings and 


is 


large sculpture in New Haven, Hartford, 
Providence, Boston and Andover. One of the 


opening shows is an international collection 
of water colors assembled by the College Art 
Association. Circuit exhibitions will be of- 
fered frequently. 


“Face to Face” with the Artist 

A novel exhibition, designed to bring Chi- 
cago “face to face” with her artists opened 
March 8 at the Studio Gallery of Increase 
Robinson. It consists of “Portraits of Chi- 


| cago Artists by Chicago Artists.” 


Gerald Mast, former student 










the Pier” and Florence Smithburn’s “Barnum 
Pond.” Forrest Stark, head of the sculpture 
department at the Herron school, won the 
first sculpture prize with the portrait head, 
“Mr. Jong.” Marcia V. Clapp, winner of the 
first last year, took the second with her 
“Negro Head.” 

“This exhibition is John Carroll’s and George 
Oberteuffer’s,” said Director W. D. Peat, 
“Another year it will represent the choice of 
two others. If we can continue to get men 
of their calibre, the plan will be a success. If 
we are going to get the honest opinion, which 
is what we want from a jury, we will have 
to get men whom respect. In any jury 
of three or more people. the results are com- 


we 


promises, rather than individual opinions.” 


L’Enfant’s Plan 


Eleven national 





organizations will meet in 


| Washington during the last week of April to 


start a movement for the development of that 
city as “an expression of the highest ideals 
and accomplishments of American art,” it is 
announced by Horace W. Peaslee, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Architects. 
An executive representing city 
planners, landscape _ architects. 
sculptors, painters and the allied fields, has 
been organized to prepare plans for a_per- 
manent movement to carry out the ideas con- 
ceived by Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant un- 
der the administration of George Washington. 


committee, 
architects, 


Mr. Peaslee said that sponsors of the con- 
principle on three 
main points: First, that the development of 
Washington should be the hands of the 
ablest professional men; second, that the em- 


ference have agreed in 


in 


ployment of such men should be made possi- 
ble by legislative authorization; and third, that 
professional and civic organizations should di- 
rect full force towards the accomplishment 
of this program, to obtain the appropriation 
of ample funds, the proper execution of de- 
signs, and adequate maintenance. 





The secret of Tue Art Dicest’s universal 
circulation is that it prints the news of the 
art world, not the “boosts” required by artists 
and dealers to sell their wares. 
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Young Texans, All Under 30, Show in Dallas 


“Night,” by Ev 


The future of a community’s art interests 
rests to a large extent upon the development 
of its youthful artists. Realizing this, the 
Dallas Public Art Gallery recently arranged 
a group show of paintings by nine young 
Dallas artists, none of them older than 30. 
The interest the public showed and the en- 
couragement given the “Nine”—Gerald By- 
waters, John Douglas, Otis Dozier, Lloyd Goff, 
William Lester, Charles McCann, Perry Nich- 


Rosenthal China Popular Prizes 

Florence Bessom of New York City won the 
first of two “Popularity Prizes” offered by the 
Rosenthal China Corporation in connection 
with its small sculpture competition, with 








erett Spruce. 


ols, Everett Spruce—gives an indication of the 
aliveness of artistic creation in the Texas city. 
That the artists concerned themselves more 
with experimentation and ideas rather than 
illustration, was considered “quite as it should 
be” by the critic of the Dallas Times Herald: 
“The years under 30 are the years for ex- 
perimentation. If artists of that age did not 
try to build a new world for themselves there 
would be something very wrong with them. 
Nothing is duller than a young conformist.” 


“Play Days.” The second went to Frank 
Schuler, New York, for “Faun and Goose.” 
The Art Alliance of America announces that 
more than 10,000 votes were registered during 
the c'reuit tour. 
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The Soviet Capitol 


Hector O. Hamilton, 28 year old Amer 
ican architect, shared with two Russians, Bi 
M. Yofan and I. V. Zholtovski, the first pri 
$6,000 for each, awarded in a world 
competition for designs of the projectedy. 
Palace of the Soviets, which will be built 
on the site of the destroyed Cathedry 
of the Redeemer in Moscow.  Contrihj 
tions of two other Americans, Oscar Stonon 
and Alfred Kastner, were among 13 othe 
awarded second prizes of $2,500 each. Of the 
16 first and second prize winning models, py 
single plan was adopted, but. the final working 
out of the project was referred to a cop 
mission, which will probably be composed gf 
the 16 winners. The palace will have mg 
special architectural design, but will comprisd: 
“both the new and the best forms of classic 
architecture.” 

Mr. Hamilton’s design is distinguished } 
its extreme simplicity—a structure projected 
with a library as a center, flanked by two 
halls of semicircular type. 

Although the building of the Palace of th 
Soviets in Moscow was decreed in 1922 by 
the first All-Union Congress, it was only la 
year, when the Five Year Plan began to ap 
proach fruition, that the Russian governmen 
decided to go ahead. The construction 
probably begin this year, and the building 
should be completed by the end of 1933. 

The Palace, which will dwarf any othe 
capitol in the world in size, will be 1,400 fe 
long, 600 feet wide and 120 feet high at th 
tower. The basement, designed as a vehicu 
traffic terminal, at which 7,000 persons ma 
arrive at the same time, will also includ} 
quarters for a special corps of 1,000 soldi 
The top floor of the tower will house a radi 
broadcasting station. The Moscow subwa 
system, now under construction, will have it 
main station in the subbasement. 


The Functionalist Tour 

The exhibtiion of functionalist architectu 
which closes at the Museum of Modern 4 
New York, on March 23 will go on a thre 
years tour of the United States. 

From New York the collection will go t 
the Pennsylvania Museum from March 30 1 
April 22, then to the Wadsworth Atheneum 
Hartford, May 2 to 28. From there it will b 
taken to Los Angeles where it will be housegi 
from July 23 to August 3 in the gallery of t 
Bullock’s Wilshire store, which is conside 
one of the finest buildings in the world 
regards the new principles -of retail stor: 
construction. 

The rest of the definite itinerary so-far 
Buffalo Fine Art Academy, Sept. 15-Oct. 17 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Oct. 27-Dec. 4 
Milwaukee Art Institute, Feb. 10-March Il 
1933; Cincinnati Art Museum, March 2I 
April 19, 1933; Rochester Memorial Art Gal 
lery, April 29-May 25, 1933; Worcester A 
Museum, Mass., June 5-July 8, 1933; Toled 
Museum of Art, Sept. 1-30, 1933; Fogg A 
Museum, Cambridge, Oct. 11-Nov. 11, 1933 


Mumford and the Egg 


Lewis Mumford, recently speaking on mode 
architecture, was interrupted from the aud 
ence: 

“Mr. Mumford. did you ever build a build 
ing?” 

“No,” was the reply, “I never did. I fi 
myself in the position of the man who nevé 
laid an egg but vet can tell whether one 
good or bad.” 
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Wisconsin Prizes Go to Artists Who Depict the Local Scene 
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“Street Corner,’ Willi Knapp. Art Institute Gold Medal 


for Painting. 


Rural and urban Wisconsin furnished the 
inspiration for a majority of the prize winners 
at the 19th annual exhibition of Wisconsin 
Painters and Sculptors, being held during 
March at the Milwaukee Art Institute. Willi 
Knapp, young German-born artist, already 
achieving fame, added another laurel by taking 
the Institute’s gold medal for painting with 
“Street Corner;” Peter Rotier, secretary of the 
society, received the Gustave Moeller Me- 
morial Prize with “A Wisconsin Farm.” The 
Milwaukee Journal purchase prize went to 


The Earth a Canvas 


Photographic views of both formal and small 
gardens, which trace the metamorphosis of 
uncultivated property into beautiful estates, 
are on view at the Ferargil Galleries, New 
York, until March 26, comprising the ninth 
annual exhibition of the New York Chapter 
of the American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects. More than 225 photographs were sub- 
mitted, from which 156 were selected. Most 
of the work has never been published or shown 
before. 

The Boston Society of Landscape Architects 
is also holding an exhibition at the Boston 
Museum, until March 20. It led Harold Hill 
Blossom to write in the Transcript that al- 
though to many the term “landscape archi- 


»tect” means merely a person who comes to 


a finished house to plant shrubs, trees and 
flowers, a professional landscape architect 
must be “a trained person who thinks of whole 
tegions as simply units in his plans for the 
development of the country. His vision and 
planning reach ahead three generations at one 
step.” He must be an artist, for he aims to 
create beauty; an engineer, for his work must 
be practical; and a horticulturist, because he 
must understand growing things as a painter 
understands colors. 

Mr. Blossom compared the problem of the 
landscape architect with the problem of the 
man who designs a building. “An architect 
designs a building. In a year’s time or less 
the conception of his mind stands complete 
in its solid forms of masonry and metal. It 
is definite and unchanging. But a landscape 
architect, while dealing in definite fixed forms 
as regards the engineering and architectural 
features of his work, such as roads, bridges, 
Walls, etc., is accustomed to think in terms 





Schomer Lichtner for “Street Corner.” The 
water color prize was awarded to Gerhard 
H. Bakker’s “A Bleak Rain,” and the print 
prize, to Harold Young’s “Portrait.” The 
Institute’s sculpture medal was withheld, but 
an honorable mention was awarded to Harold 
Wilde for “Sire.” 

Out of 700 works ‘submitted about 150, 
representing 60 artists, were chosen by the 
jury of selection—Dorothy Meredith, Peter 
Rotier, Emily Groom, Myron Nutting, and 
Willi Knapp. The result of their pruning was 


of yearly change as regards all the horticul- 
tural elements of his designs. While he plants 
saplings, he thinks of the great spreading trees 
they will become two generations hence.” 


Milles’ ““Swedenborg’’ Shown 

The exhibition of bronzes by Carl Milles, 
Swedish sculptor, which opene March 7 at 
the Art Alliance in Philadelphia, included a 
statue of Swedenborg four feet high, which 
will be placed ultimately in the Swedenborg 
room of the John Morton Memorial Museum 
in League Island Park. According to Dr. 
Amandus Johnson, this statue is the forerun- 
ner of a larger one, to be erected outdoors on 
a prominent site in Philadelphia. 
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“4 Wisconsin Farm,” Peter Rotier. Gustave Moeller Prize for 


Best Landscape. 


“an argument for the virility of our native 
art,” according to one of the critics. Daniel 
Catton Rich of the.Art Institute of Chicago, 
and Paul Travis of the Cleveland School of 
Art composed the jury of awards. 

Winners of the professional prizes in the 
Society of Applied Arts’ exhibition, held con- 
currently with the Wisconsin annual, were 
Willi Knapp, Marion Kissinger, Stella Harlos, 
Genevieve Curtis and Ingeborg M. Andersen. 
Sara Hess and Loretta Sutter were winners in 
the student group. 


St. Louis Guild’s 19th Annual 


The St. Louis Artists’ Guild announces its 
19th annual exhibition of oil paintings and 
sculpture, to be held April 24 to May 25 at 
the Guild’s galleries, 810 North Union Blvd. 
All artists within a radius of 50 miles of St. 
Louis are eligible. Closing date for entries is 
April 8. 

A long list of prizes will be awarded by a 
jury composed of three art critics. The jury 
of selection: painters—T. Kajiwara, F. G. 
Carpenter, Scott MacNutt, O. E. Thalinger, 
F. B. Nuderscher, Martin Kaiser, Helen Bec- 
card; sculptors—Sheila Burlingame, Dorothy 
Jennings, Adele Schulenburg. 


CHOULTSE 


GENIUS OF LIGHT 


March 18th 


April 16th 
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A Moro Noble Comes to Abide in Chicago 


“Portrait of An Unknown Nobleman,” by Antonio Moro (1519-1576). 


Antonio Moro (1519-1576), known in Eng- 
land as Sir Anthony More, in the Netherlands 
as Mor, and in Spain as Moro, is now re- 
presented in the Art Institute of Chicago by 
his “Portrait of an Unknown Nobleman,” one 
of the few works in America by the gifted 
Although the painting, 
acquired through the Robert Alexander Waller 
Fund, bears no date, it was probably done 
during his stay in Spain in 1558. Certain of 
the details of dress are Spanish. The short 
beard barely hides. the loose jaw; the eyes 
are crafty and dark. 

Moro was born in Utrecht and studied un- 
der Jan van Scorel. Following a professional 
visit to Italy (van Scorel felt that no man 
was a painter “until he had seen Rome”), 
Moro launched his career as a painter of 
Europe’s great and near-great. His rise to 


Dutch court painter. 
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fame was rapid, Cardinal Granvella, the Duke 
of Alba and Philip II being among his patrons. 
In 1555, when Charles abdicated in favor of 
Philip amid one of the most impressive of 
royal shows, Moro was so flooded with orders 
that he was forced to hire assistants to finish 
the details of costume. Yet, despite the mul- 
tiplicity of his commissions, he is spoken of 
today as a rare painter. 

“All his life,’ wrote Daniel Catton Rich 
in the Institute’s Bulletin, “Moro was a pro- 
ficient court painter, but like Velasquez (whom 
he certainly influenced) and like Titian (who 
certainly influenced him) he was not spoiled 
by his situation. His art is a restricted one, 
a matter of recording seriously and deftly the 
appearance of people. In the portrait bought 
for the Institute one may study his approach, 
for here with typically modest means and 
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Art Juries 


Art juries, like editors, find it impossible 
to please everybody. Especially does the sub. 
ject touch a sore spot.among artists. In view 
of the prevalent dissatisfaction, museums 
throughout the country have been experiment. 
ing to prevent friction and arrive at an ideal 
plan for judging local exhibitions. The results 
are indicated in a survey of the museums 
conducted by Alfred G. Pelikan, director of 
the Milwaukee Art Institute. 

Contrary to the general belief that the 
awarding of prizes and medals stimulates jn- 
terest in art and spurs the artist to greater 
effort, it is the consensus among museums 
that where a prize may encourage one person 
it hurts the feelings of twenty others and 
tends to the production of work which imi 
tates the prize winner. 

The general conclusion of the survey, ac- 
cording to: the Institute Bulletin, is that no 
matter how local exhibitions are handled, the 
greater part of the exhibitors are discontent 
ed, and there seems to be no immediate rem- 
edy. The most desirable means devised 50 
far is to make the exhibition as impartial as 
possible. This may best be accomplished by 
an outside jury of selection and award, 

Small juries are preferred to larger ones, the 
opinion being that the larger the jury the 
more inevitably does it tend to compromise. 
Since the question of conservative and modem 
art still is a problem, it is becoming the 
custom to select a representative from each 
field in order to maintain balance. Where an 
outside jury is chosen, an endeavor is made 
to conceal the names of the local artists from 
the jurors. 





economy of effort, Moro has created a wholly 
satisfying picture. 

“Working slowly, as Moro must have 
worked in the cautious Dutch method, he 
absorbed impression after impression of the 
duke or princess who stood in front of him, 
and, before the panel was complete, his own 
reaction to their characters was fixed in the 
hard, even enamel of his paint. We know 
William of Orange, Alexander Farnese, Mary 
Tudor, through Moro’s approach, and if, un- 
fortunately, we do not recognize the identity 
of the nobleman in the Institute, he stands 
before us a distinct personality.” 


America at Venice 
[Concluded from page 5] 


of the features will be “The Three Women 
of Provincetown” by C. W. Hawthorne, lent 
by George D. Pratt, “The Wake of the 
Ferry” by John Sloan, lent by Amelia Eliza- 
beth White, “The Fishing Village” by Bernard 
Karfiol and “At Evening” by Max Weber, both 
lent by Mrs. Edith Gregor Halpert, and 
“Equestrienne” by Robert Henri, lent by the 
Carnegie Institute. Other artists to be re 
presented will be Leon Kroll, Maurice Sterne, 
Gari Melchers, Robert Spencer, Maurice From- 
kes, Frederick J. Waugh, Hovsep Pushman, 
Leopold Seyffert, Walter Ufer, Randall Davey. 
Ernest Blumenschein. 

The Export Steamship Corporation, out of 
love for art, will transport the entire exhibi- 
tion both ways free of charge. 


Holbein Locket Brings $7,100 


A gold locket which belonged to Henry 
VIII, containing miniatures of Thomas Crom- 
well and the Earl of Essex by Holbein, was 
bought by Frank Sabin, English dealer, at 
Christie’s, London, for $7,100. 
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“Dorothy,” Albertus E. Jones. Charles N. Flagg Prize. 


The 21st annual exhibition of the Connecti- 
cut Academy of Fine Arts, which is considered 
the largest exhibition in New England, is be- 
ing held at the Morgan Memorial in Hartford. 
During the 21 years since the founding of 


the Academy, the attendance at the exhibi- 
tions has grown from 800 in 1910 to 8,000 


Newark Curtails 


Owing to a drastic cut of 33 1/3 percent in 
the city’s 1932 appropriation to the Newark 
Museum, the trustees have been forced to 
curtail its services. The museum will have to 
be closed on Sundays, Mondays, holidays and 
evenings, and hereafter the hours will be from 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. The trustees have had 
to dismiss some members of the staff and to 
make a 1314 to 30 percent reduction in the 
salaries of the others. 

In a letter to Mayor Congleton, Arthur F. 
Egner, president of the Newark Museum Asso- 
ciation, stated that to keep within the reduced 
budget it will not only be necessary to cut 
the hours of opening, but it will be impossible 
to assemble loan exhibitions, which have here- 
tofore attracted favorable attention to New- 
ark. He wrote further: “We all hope that 
next year a change in economic conditions 
will allow the Museum once more to operate 
under its former appropriation of $150,000. 
The reputation of the Newark Museum, not 
only throughout this country but abroad, and 
the educational work which it carries on in 
our community are real assets to the city of 
Newark. It is very regrettable that there 
should be even a temporary break in its 
activities, and especially in times like these 
when institutions which support the morale 
of our people are of greater importance than 
usual.” 

Detroit Attendance 
, Attendance at the Detroit Institute of Arts 
in 1931 showed a gain of nearly 12 percent 
Over 1929, the year that preceded the in- 
dustrial depression. In 1931 there were 351,- 
234 visitors, compared with 315,221 in 1929. 
_ The great Rembrandt exhibition was held 
in 1930, which raised the figures for that 


“Manayunk in Spring,” 


in 1931. In theypresent exhibition are 171 
paintings and 10 pieces of-seulpture, embrac- 
ing work from all over the country. By pre- 
senting the creations of American artists ir- 
respective of schools, the Academy gives to 
the public a comprehensive idea of what is 
being done in the art world of today. 

Following are the prizes awarded: Robert 
year to 429,010, an attendance so abnormal 
as to be valueless for purposes of comparison. 


Foreign Portraitists 

Foreign portraitists are now finding the 
national capital a fertile field. At least three 
are busy there—Philip de Laszlo, Rudolphe 
Kiss and Josef Sigall. The former is work- 
ing on two portraits of Frank B. Kellogg, one 
of which is to replace the portrait hanging in 
the antechamber of the State Department, 
done when he was Secretary of State. Sigall, 
having already painted the portraits of Secre- 
tary of War and Mrs. Hurley, Secretary of 
the Interior and Mrs. Wilbur, and former Pres- 
ident Coolidge, is now doing one of President 
Hoover for Stanford University, which will 
be included in a New York exhibition of his 
works. 

The American Artists Professional League 
is seeking the passage of a measure that will 
make obligatory the employment of an Amer- 
ican artist when portraits are to be paid for 
with taxpayers’ money. 


THE COLOR-MUSIC 


NEO-EXPRESSIONISM 
PAINTINGS 
of 
I. J. BELMONT 


can be seen by appointment 
at the 


BELMONT GALLERIES 


Mrs. Kaye Belmont 576 Madison Ave. 
Manager New York 


by Francis Speight. 
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2ist Annual of the Connecticut Academy Comprises 181 Works 


Gedney Bunce Prize. 


Brackman, “Young Women,” 
Albertus E. Jones, 
Flagg prize; 


Athenaeum prize; 
“Dorothy,” Charles Noel 
Gionfriddo, _ “Carleton 
Wiggins,” Alice Collins Dunham portrait prize; 
Francis Speight, “Manayunk in Spring,” land- 
scape prize; John De Leon, 
Cooper prize. 


“While You Wait” 


A feature of the annual exhibition of the 
Society of Illustrators at the Harlow Mc- 
Donald Galleries, New York, March 28 to 
April 9, will be the drawing for $5 each of 15- 
minute sketches and caricatures by Peter 
Arno, W. T. Benda, Floyd Davis, James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, Rube Goldberg, Jeff Machamer, 
Russell Patterson, Garrett Price, Winold Reiss 


and Tony Sarg. One artist will be present 
each day. 


The exhibition will be sent on tour by the 
College Art Association. Sales will be devoted 
to the relief of unemployed illustrators. 


Joseph 


“Flower Study,” 


Beneker’s Workingmen 

Gerrit A. Beneker, Truro, Mass., is the 
protagonist in paint of the American prole- 
tarian. Workingmen are the colleagues of 
the painter, he thinks, because they are crea- 
tive artists. Twenty-five of his canvases are 
now on exhibition at the Museum ot Science 
and Industry, New York. 


= eto 
FIFTEEN GALLERY 
37 West 57th Street, New York 


Paintings by 


| CHARLES A. AIKEN 


Watercolors by 


JOHN I. H. DOWNES 


Watercolors and Prints by 


| BEULAH STEVENSON | 


Through March 26th 
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Frieseke, at 68, Turns to Pure Landscape A New Gallery 
s The new Midtown Galleries, have openedf Atl 
f the first of a series of co-operative exhibitions§ Archit 
by American artists at 559 Fifth Ave., Newl the A 
York, in the quarters which were once thef maine 
home of the John Levy Galleries. In.jcon.§ accord 
junction with the group show is an exhibi-f turbat 
tion of paintings and water colors by Paylf The 
Meltsner. The plan is to give one member} thoug 
of the group a one-man show every twof not b 
weeks. ed, at 
Each month the group will show new exam. qualit 
ples. A private exhibition room is at the icans 
disposal of members for private showings to} their 
clients. Cor 
Represented in the first show, until March ets 
26, are: Arc ' 
sopo' 
Horace Armistead, Mark Baum, Saul Berman, : 
Isabel Bishop, Homer Boss, Fiske Boyd, Dorotheg ‘ES, 
Chace, Francis. Criss, Peter Dalton, “The 
Eaton, Arthur Faber, Eugene Fitsch, Emil Gango, 
A. Giacomantonio, Raul Hague, Hans O. Hof. numb 
man, Eleanore Kissel, Karl Knaths, John Koop. but 1 
man, Edward Laning, Gaston Longchamp, Albert 
Egea-Lopez, J. C. McPherson, Paul Meltsner, M round 
Oley, William Palmer, Nat Ramer, Louis Ribak, resem 
Saul, Charles Schlein, Harry H. Shaw, Simkaj . ; 
Simkhovitch, S. Tilden Stern, Robert Stewart,j imagt 
George B. Shepherd, Margaret M. Vandercook, struct 
Bernice West, Ellen Winters. 
There is a list of 62 patrons and patronesses, - 
; them: 
Siaah tte Chrysler Establishes a Gallery Re! 
ie Pi : : : The name Chrysler, synonymous with auto-} of W 
Snowy Day,” by Frederick C. Frieseke. ~ mobiles, is now to be identified with art. Wal-} leadir 
5 eae Ts : : t PT 7 ter P. Chrysler, Jr. who runs the publishing} of bo 
Frederick C. _Frieseke, internationally, is | ly) a landscape painter. For many years | business, Cheshire House, has opened a new) becau 
perhaps America’s best known contemporary | Macbeth’s _has held exhibitions of Mr. art igallesy on the ground floor of the Chil wort 
painter. Born in Owosso, Mich., he has spent | Frieseke’s figure subjects. . Impressionist pic- sh 9° ws . Lesca 
the latter part of his 68 years in Paris. He | tures with light filtering, in sunshine and ler Building, New York, which he desrite rinc’ 
. : : . shade, on human forms, most of them femi- | *° #7 S*Pansion of Cheshire House and cap a I 
is one of the best represented—if not the ee “ile sie oiiks "at a. in ei oan the Cheshire Gallery. Mr. Chrysler plans tof “* 
best—of all artists in American museums. ne is latter cays, | exhibit works by artists of all nationalities and their 
as - hin jaallion ei lee el alleles ty the artist is indulging his love for pure land- : ot ed . Th for} mus 
eae F , k . h . | scape. Heretofore he has used it as an ac- = en ee Se ae fe ee " sugge 
pretty sure to have a Frieseke. et, he is cessory; now he proclaims it and celebrates sea — includes eae rom <é¢ Coun ioe 
making a debut, March 14 to 31, at the Mac- | jr, “Snowy Day,” reproduced above, is typical | “Ts 7. © OPEnmn& exnibition comprises PEt 
beth Gallery, New York,—a debut as (strict- | of Frieseke. landscapist. a drawings by Alejandro de Canedo, « Ma 
dl kn eee ee. 
The Dallas Annual Medal for Claude Buck The Times Gallery Opens 
The fifth annual exhibition of work by Dal- Claude Buck’s painting, “Girl Reading,” in Richard Cameron Beer, brother of _the 
las Artists and Craftsmen will be held at the | the Chicago Artists Exhibition at the Art | 2uthor, Thomas Beer, has opened the Times 
Fair Park Gallery, Dallas, April 10 to 25. | Institute, has been awarded the gold medal Gallery at 773 Madison Ave., for the purpae No 
Entries, in any medium, Pale oe, of the Association of Chicago Painters as “the _o a _— mee Se this 
before game ted > _—e i i aye most meritorious work in the exhibition by ed ee OF at ee hk y pore liam 
established Sa UE tele ine anenen S a member of the association.” The painting aie for two aon The first exhibition in- Mem 
sions: a jury section and a no-jury section. had already received the first prize, the Logan | cludes works by Glenn O. Coleman, Stuart = 
Sree eexepere eee eeee een aie Medal, with $750. Davis, Joseph Pollet and Agnes Tait. T s 
Tue Art Dicest wil gladly try to find any The exhibition will end on March 20. The dsteitsespotenistebasinine itil ‘Or 
work of art desired by a reader. 7 . : .& t 
f 7 at sales were made to March 5: Street Blundell of Blondel sles 
Scene.” by Abigail Williams; “Thistle Poppy, . ; 
= — = . i ‘ Phyllis Blundell, according to the press§ sculp 
Richard M. Crisler, winner of the Joseph N. ; ‘ 1 
Riendecath pelee: “Elie” David 1. Mies matter, is a decendant of the minstrel Blonde sson; 
“Jeff,” bronze donkey, Marble C. Perry; “Snow who traced and _ ed , Richard the Lise} Sane 
nega Tipe sce senna eS onset 9 ha i aie Hearted when he was imprisoned in the Castle} and 
ait tnat, tis - a of Durenstein on the Danube. Art has de-} the | 
es, a scended to her and now she is a noted English} Davi 
sculptress. Her animal pieces, garden sculp-§ Albe: 





“Lendscape” by Williem Shayer 
Special Exhibition of 
18th Century Portraits 
ERIC CARLBERG GALLERIES 


17 East 54th Street New York 





PAINTERS & SCULPTORS 
a GALLERY 


M. de CORINI 


March 16th thru April 16th 
Daily and Sunday 
22 EAST 1lith STREET 
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| ‘Brownell-Lambertson: 


Galleries, Inc____ 


FINE and DECORATIVE ARTS 
and DESIGNS 


106 East 57th St. New York City 







j tures and figure groups have already been et 

















hibited in New York, and now 15 of her 
life-sized portrait busts, mainly of distinguished 



































Americans, are to be shown at the Ehrich iy 
Gallerics from March 31 to April 16. wal 
Miss Blundell began to attract the attention ie 
of critics at the age of 12, and at 19 was T 
admitted to the Royal Academy’s exhibition. wk 
DOWN T OO W NS 
STUART |||" 
HI 





DAVIS 


113 WEST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 
















—— i 
! Architectural Tiff 
openedf Although the 47th annual exhibition of the 
chibitions§ Architectural League of New York, held in 
ve., Newh the American Fine Arts Society Building, re- 
once theft mained conservative with limited_ originality,. 
In.jcon-f according to the critics, it created a big dis- 
1 exhibi-§ turbance. 
by Paul The Brooklyn Eagle noticed that even 
member} though the achievements of the past year have 
ery twof not been “spectacular,” good taste predominat- 
ed, and the result was a “uniform American 
ew exam-§ quality,—a brief for the theory that Amer- 
; at the) icans in taking over European styles give 
wings tof their work undeniable American quality.” 















































| tronesses, 


llery 


vith auto- 
art. Wal- 


rises pen- 
, a Mexi- 


ne To be the goat 

ofthe For the lethal vote 

he Tie Of a jury’s brutality?” 

os aan No gold medal in architecture was awarded 
By his this year, but the silver medal went to Wil- 

is picture liam Gehron for his designs for the Soldiers’ 

‘bition ie Memorial Bridge at Rochester, N. Y. Honor- 

n, Stuait able mentions (domestic architecture): William 


the press§ sculpture, A. Stirling Calder, for “Lief Eric- 
el Blondel,f sson;” gold medal for landscape architecture, 
the Lion} Annette Hoyt Flanders; gold medal for design 
the Castle} and craftsmanship, Ravenna Mosaics, Inc.; 
t has de-} the Henry O. Avery prize for small sculpture, 
ed English} David K. Rubins; the Michael Friedsam medal, 
den sculp-§ Albert Blum. 
y been et- 
oe The Los Angeles Annual 
he Ehrich | The thirteenth annual exhibition of paint- 
6. ing and sculpture at the Los Angeles Museum 
— will be held from April 14 to June 14. The 
t 19 last day for entry cards will be April 7. 
exhibition. | ‘The exhibition will consist of oil paintings 
N 6 
A G. R. D. STUDIO 
L 58 West 55th St. New York 
L Exhibition of Paintings 
E HELEN ROUS, RUDOLPH TANDLER, 
R CALEB WINHOLTZ 
xy Mar. 21 - Apr. 2 1-6 p. m. 
vo ro! 
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Coming as an “anti-climax” to the archi- 
tecture show held in the Modern Museum, the 
Architectural League exhibition is slightly 
“soporific” despite its “many pleasant fea- 
tures,” wrote Henry McBride in the Sun. 
“The chief impression is that an enormous 
number of Americans have extremely pleasant 
but not very different country houses, sur- 
rounded by highly ornate grounds which also 
resemble each other very much. One can 
imagine the clients giving their architects in- 
structions not to be too sensational, and the 
architects doing the best they can to assert 
themselves in spite of the restrictions.” 

Refusal of the League to include the work 
of William Lescaze and George Howe, two 
leading “modernists,” led to the resignation 
of both. The League said they were excluded 
because the jury did not think their work 
“worthy of presentation as architecture,” and 
Lescaze and Howe in resigning said: It’s the 
principle of the thing.” 
the Herald-Tribune found nothing tragic about 
their resignations, but did find a “modicum of 
amusement in the episode, a Gilbertian touch 












running more or less as follows: 
“Is the immortality 
Of functionality 
And _ horizontality, 

















T. Shutze. 
Other awards: 





Gold medal 




























Royal Cortissoz of 


suggesting the possibility of a patter song 


Lawrence Bottomley, Leigh French, Jr., Philip 


( for decorative 
painting, D. Putnam Brinley; gold medal for 
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| Metropolitan Buys Painting by Its Curator 


“Eurydice Bitten by the Snake,’ by Bryson Burroughs. 


The Metropolitan Museum continues its pur- 
chases of works by contemporary American 
painters, and the art world will be particularly 
pleased to know that one of its latest acqui- 
sitions does honor to its own curator of 
paintings, Bryson Burroughs. The museum has 
bought from the Montross Gallery, New York, 
“Eurydice Bitten by the Snake.” 

“Mythology and fable furnish the themes 
for Mr. Burroughs,” said the Brooklyn Eagle 
on the occasion of his last show,—‘always en- 
livened with a touch of humorous editorial 
comment.” There was “Venus and Adonis,” 
in which the shy young man, astride his faith- 
ful hunting horse, was attired in modern boots, 
breeches and shirt. The attire of Venus, not 
being noticeable, couldn’t be dated. But the 
wise eye which the stallion fixed on Venus, 
had a meaning all its own. 

Henry McBride of the Sun said: “Eurydice 
is dying of a snake bite in the Montross Gal- 
leries. Distance is certainly a strong 
corrective of the emotions. I dare say, several 
thousand years ago when Eurydice got bitten, 


and sculpture. One work only may be sub- 
mitted. Four Los Angeles Museum merit 
awards will be made for paintings and four 
for sculpture. 


ART POSITION WANTED 


in New York or Vicinity 


Young lady, single, ambitious, with 10 years 
of art experience. Capable of handling gal- 
lery; sales ability. Exceptional in clerical and 
publicity work. Present position is that of 
assisting in the handling of art publicity for 
art galleries, museums and private individuals. 
Good references. Address: Box 520A, The Art 
Digest, 116 East 59th St., New York. 


the henchmen, summoned by the outrageous 
shrieks of the old nurse, would have dis- 
patched the reptile with unparalleled ferocity, 
but now we do it neatly with a spade and 
without half the fuss. And the old nurse 
herself, who probably would have stabbed her- 
self and several of the unwary bystanders just 
to show her attachment to Eurydice, now 
contents herself by merely saying: ‘There, 
there, I knew all along this would happen.’ 
As a matter of fact the death is very sur- 
prising indeed, for snakes do not usually 
abound in such well groomed landscapes as 
this. It was just fate. Fate was always too 
much for the ancients. Then, too, in these 
days, we know how to cure snake bite. I 
suppose it is this hint of the general im- 
provement in living conditions that gives the 
picture its real- kick to us moderns.” 


eee 
Exhibition and Sale of 
PAINTINGS-—*100 Each 
by 
Well-Known American Artists 


During March « The Galleries 


CARSON Pirie Scott x Co 
CHICAGO 





BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 
Spring Water Color Exhibit 
March 14th - April 4th 


THE GRANT STUDIOS 


114 Remsen Street Brooklyn Heights 
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Which Recalls Kipling’s Inconsistency 


“Arabic Church at Collioure,” by Hildegarde Hamilton. 


Foreign and Virginia scenes by Hildegarde 
Hamilton, a painter from the Old Dominion, 
which were recently shown at the Pen and 
Brush Club, New York, will be seen from 
March 20 to 30 in the gallery of the Plain- 
field (N. J.) Public Library, under the aus- 
pices of the Plainfield Art Association. 

The artist who is interested in painting 
market scenes and old world: architecture, 
found much material in the fishing villages in 
Spain as well as in Ajaccio, Corsica, birth- 
place of Napoleon. “Arabic Church at Col- 
lioure,” herewith reproduced, is a painting 
of a Moorish mosque which was converted 


Bennett Collection 


Another great British art collection is be- 
ing brought to New York for dispersal. On 
April 29 and 30 the collection of the late Sir 
William Bennett, comprising important paint- 
ings, rare Italian Renaissance bronzes, antique 
furniture and Oriental porcelain, the result 
of a long lifetime of careful collecting, will 
go under the hammer at the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries. Sir William, 
one of the greatest surgeons of his day, was 
known both in Europe and America as one 
of the most discerning of connoisseurs. 

Of chief interest among the paintings is the 
“lost” Velasquez, “The Barber Surgeon,” be- 
lieved to be a portrait of Michael Angelo, 
barber surgeon to Pope Innocent X. As re- 
corded in Bryan’s “Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers,” Velasquez spent a year in Rome, 
approximately 1650, painting portraits of the 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


69 East 57th Street New York 


CEZANNE 
MATISSE 
MIRO 
MODIGLIANI 
PICASSO 
RENOIR 
ROUSSEAU 
SEURAT 
VAN GOGH 


BONNARD 
BRAQUE 
DEGAS 
DERAIN 
DUFY 
LAUTREC 
LEGER 
LURCAT 


into a Catholic Church when the Moors were 
driven out. In the foreground is a small boat 
typical of those used on jthe Mediterranean 
by Catalonian fishermen. - 

Miss Hamilton exhibited last year at the 
American Women’s Club in Paris and the 
American Church bought one of her paintings, 
as did the Societé des Beaux Arts. Rudyard 
Kipling, who is noted for his caustic com- 
ments about Americans and once said that 
he was against Virginians because “they in- 
vented the stogey,” nevertheless once pur- 
chased a study of a fountain in Aix-en- 
Provence by this Virginian. 


Pope and his household. Although offered the 
hospitality of the Vatican, the Spanish master 
stayed at the Villa Medici, where he con- 
tracted a fever and during convalescence, it 
is believed, painted this portrait of his medical 
attendant. Palomino recorded it: “Otros re- 
tratos que hizo en Roma Velasquez . . . Mon- 
sefior Michael Angelo, Barbero del Papa.” Lost 
sight of for many years, the painting later 
passed into a private collection in Switzerland, 
and thence to Paris. 

In the painting group the British portrait 
school predominates: “Miss Elizabeth J. 
Blake,” by Hoppner; “Cecelia, Wife of Nicolas 
Lalor,” by Raeburn; “Miss Rhoda Pheleps of 
Montacute,” by Lawrence; “Margaret, Daugh- 
ter of John Taubman,” by Gainsborough; 
“Master Mordaunt Ricketts,” by Hoppner; 
“Miss Elizabeth Dory,” by Romney. 


The Oranges’ Seventh Annual 

The Art Center of the Oranges, 263 Central 
Avenue, East Orange, N. J., will hold its 
seventh annual exhibition from April 9 to 24. 


E. and A. Silberman Galleries 


Vienna 1 
Seilerstaette 5 


New York 
133 East 57th St. 


Eilshemius 


The first of a cycle of two exhibitions by 
Louis Eilshemius being held at the Valentine 
Gallery, New York, until March 22, was 
greeted enthusiastically by the critics, and g 
long neglected American painter is, at last, 
coming into his own. Now nearing: his 70th 
year, Eilshemius has been. proclaimed “a gen. 
uine American primitive, a reincarnation of the 
XVIIIth century.” 

Henry McBride of the New York Sun, who 
has long been an admirer of Eilshemius, ex. 
plained why his pictures were rejected for two 
generations. “The artist’s ideas,’ feelings’ and 
manners were helplessly American, and they 
were brought forward in a period when it was 
fashionable not to be American, when the 
painters were all struggling to be European and 
when. Henry James, Whistler and Sargent pre- 
ferred having London residences rather than 
New York ones. There was not a touch any- 
where in poor Mr. Eilshemius’s paintings that 
was fashionable—there is not to this day— 
but there was much that was poetic. In 
fact, the despised Mr. Eilshemius is that rare 
thing—a genuine lyric painter.” 

“Eilshemius clearly indicates a true sense 
of pattern, and his patterns are worked out 
in an original fashion,” wrote Edward Alden 
Jewell in the New York Times. “He has a 
trick of painting around his composition a 
sort of informal inside frame, which is dis- 
tinctly jolly. There is romance in this work 
and sometimes, as in the ‘Mysterious Night’ 
there is a brooding spirit that can affect 
genuine atmosphere. In any event, every- 
thing here is the Mahatma’s own. Whether 
the Mahatma has painted for the ages re 
mains to be seen.” 

The New York Post: “Primarily, one rea- 
lizes that the painting quality is uniformly 
high. There is uneveness in the various works, 
particularly in the figure canvases, but the 
feeling of the artist for his medium is con- 
sistently apparent. . . . A poetic charm, an 
idyllic aura, invests the romantic scenes, 
coupled with a curious homeliness of accent 
and forthrightness of ingenuous candor that 
are part of the American tradition but are 
seldom found in present-day painting.” 


New York Auctions 

A private collection of early American furni- 
ture and furnishings, part of the estate of the 
late Louis Guerineau Myers, will go on exhibi- 
tion April 2 at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, New York, preparatory 
to dispersal on April 8 and 9. A feature of 
this collection is a New York-made piano of 
about 1805-6, Sheraton style and generously 
decorated with satinwood. 

Early American furniture and decorative 
objects of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries 
from the collection of Harry F. Dolan of 


Boston will go on sale the afternoons of 
March 18 and 19. 


CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 N. Michigan Avenue 
2nd floor 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Debate 


set by The debate held at the Whitney Museum 
— of American Art, New York, on the question, 
72, was “Nationalism in Art—Is It an Advantage?” 
, and a will probably be historic, because of its con- 
at last, nection with “the American Wave,” and the 
his 70th cashes and trends of art opinion in the sea- 

@ Bet F on of 1931-32. The affirmative was taken 
n of thei, Richard Lahey and William Zorach, and 
the negative by Maurice Sterne and Joseph 
Pollet. The jury decided that the cham- 
pions of Nationalism had won. However, the 
readers of Tue Arr Dicesr are entitled to 
judge for themselves. The complete debate 
would occupy too much space for a single 
issue of Tue Arr Dicest. Therefore, the 
arguments of Messrs. Lahey and Zorach, for 
the affirmative, are presented in this issue. 
In the 1st April number the text of the 
speeches of Messrs. Pollet and Sterne, for 
the negative, will be printed. 

Mr. Lahey, for the affirmative, said: 

“Nationalism 4s necessary in order that 
American artists may be identified with the 
art of their time. It is an advantage be- 
cause it contributes. to the main stream. of 
art, because it builds up an American school, 
and because it aids the artist in his own de- 
velopment. 

“In politics the world is crying for inter- 
nationalism, but in art we must develop pre- 
judices. The art of other nations can be 
characterized as follows: England a  solid- 
ness, a gray feeling; France an urbaneness, 
a gaiety, and so on; America, resourcefulness, 
directness, freedom, energy, integrity. 

“The great writers of each nation are first 
of all national, and through that nationality 
universal. For instance, Whitman and Mark 
Twain, Dickens and Galsworthy, and Hardy. 

“The American artists whom we know as 
national are not lacking in universal qualities. 
Think of Eakins, Homer, and Copley. England 
had a group of whom we think as primarily 
English—Hogarth, Constable, Turner—and to- 
day what England needs is some national 
artists. 

“Even French opinion is today against the 
international influx, and what France is cry- 
ing for is an art with a flavor of its own. 
Our national flavor is desirable. Let the 
American tell the thing that he loves, in his 
own way, to fit a particular place, and it will 
be national in spirit, and, if fine enough, uni- 
versal.” 

Mr. Zorach, also for the affirmative, said: 

“Art is the universal expression of man- 
kind. It belongs to all races and all times, 
but to evolve an art capable of a universal 
power of appeal, each nation has to believe 
in, and encourage its own artists. Art is not 
a parasitical growth, it must have its roots 
firmly planted in the soil from which it draws 
its sustenance. Ancient art has become so 
much a part of us that we feel it is inter- 
national, but at the time it was done, it was 
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Nagler Interprets Religion With His Art 





“Prayer,” by Fred Nagler. 


A religious note is sounded in the collection | the greatest philosopher of all. In his paint- 
of paintings and prints by Fred Nagler, be- | ing “Prayer” his object was to depict medi- 
ing shown jointly with water colors by his | tative contemplation associated with religion 
wife, Edith, at the Delphic Studios, New | in general, unbounded by sect or creed. 
York, until March 27. Mr. Nagler is humble before his art, and 

Although Mr. Nagler often paints secular | declares that his renditions of the spirit of 
subjects, his chief interest is in the expression | the Teacher are not as great as he would 
of the spiritual as typified by the life and | want them to be. “I have turned to religious 
teachings of Christ. He was not brought up | art,” he says, “because art is a religion to 
religiously, but his reading embraced all the |-me, and since I believe that all art is: illustra- 
known philosophies, and from his intensive | tion, I have chosen as my themes those which 
study he came by the belief that Christ was | seem to me to have eternal spiritual value.” 











distinctly a national art, either Greek, Egyp- | calm beauty, and a simple direct workmanship. 

tian, Chinese, etc. Along with the spiritual calm there is a 
“Egyptian art is the perfect reflection of | sensuous quality, an appreciation of both flesh 

the creative fitness of art to the character of | and spirit. 

the climate and soil. It is a part of the great “The Greeks were a pastoral people. . In 


spaces, the sharp clear planes where life was Greece nature was kind and beautiful, human- 
a miracle held in by barren deserts. Egyptian | ity flowered. Art was the essence of life, joy- 
art is the work of a nation with a passion ful and playful with a youthful fresh love for 
for permanence, with an appreciation for the people and animals and delight in the human 
soul and the intellect of man rather than his body. Greek ee mystically religious, 
more personal emotions. nor concerned with Heaven and Hell, but ex- 
“The art of the Chinese is that of a people presses a love for the life and forms around 
whose roots are embedded in traditional cul- them, intense appreciation of the beauty of 
ture, whose religion has arrived at a philoso- the human body. E é 
phical acceptance of life, a reverence for the “Today the national barriers are weaker, 
past and confidence in the future. Theirs is [Continued on page 21] 
a country of wooded mountains, clouds and 
mists, of fertile valleys and well ordered 


gardens, of grottos and shrines. Their art 

reflects such a world. It has great dignity and THOMAS J; KERR 
formerly with 

DuvEEN BRoTHERS 
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The Maharajah’s 


“Mrs. R. C. Plowden and Three Children in 
Hindoostan,” by John Russell (1745-1806). 


One of the few pictures painted in oil by 
the English painter, John Russell (1745-1806), 
“Mrs. Plowden and Three Children in Hin- 
doostan,” was recently acquired by the Maha- 
rajah of Tagore from the Ehrich Galleries, 
New York. 

The Maharajah, who has a noted art col- 
lection at Calcntta, was very anxious to ac- 
quire this painting not only for its artistic 
value, it is said, but because of the historic 
association of the Plowden family with India. 
The picture was first exhibited by Russell at 
the Royal Academy in London in 1797. Rus- 
sell, who was a pupil of Francis Cotes, be- 
came known principally for crayon portraiture, 
on which technique he wrote a book. 


Guggenheim Awards 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation has announce! the 1932 fellow- 
ships in the fine arts, awarded by a jury com- 
posed of James E. Fraser, sculptor; Eugene 
Speicher, painter; Gifford Beal, painter. 

PAINTERS: Peter Blume, Gaylordsville, 
Conn, for creative work in painting abroad; 
Andrew Dasburg, Santa Fe, N. M., for creative 
work in painting and study of contemporary 
Mexican fresco painting; Ernest Fiene, New 


PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 
AND APPRAISED BY 


Dr. Maurice H. Goldblatt | 


ART EXPERT 


Whose sttributions have been officially accepted 
by the directors of the greatest galleries of 
Europe, including the Louvre, Paris; Dorio-Pam- 
filio Gallery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bologna; Im- 
perial Gallery, Vienna, and other important gal- 
leries. 


Correspondence Invited 


Congress Hotel Chicago 


Honolulu Annual 


“Old Woman Watering Flowers,” by Verna 
Tallman. 


During the first half of March the fourth 
annual exhibition of the Association of Hono- 
lulu Artists was held at the Academy of Arts 
there. Local art lovers agreed that it was the 
best showing so far made by the painters 
of Hawaii. 

One of the features was “Old Woman Water- 
ing Flowers” by Verna Tallman, herewith re- 
produced. Other works that drew the atten- 
tion of the local critics were “Malay Ginger” 
by Juanita Vitousek; “Reflections,” by Julia 
Goldman, and a sculptured “Head,” in relief, 
by Nancy Ferrell. 


York City, for creative work in painting and 
study of the old masters in several European 
museums; Peppino Mangravite, head of art 
department, Ethical Culture Schools, New 
York, for creative work in painting abroad. 

SCULPTORS: Mitchel Field, New York 
City, creative work in sculpture abroad; John 
B. Flannagan, New York City, creative work 
in sculpture abroad; Benjamin Greentree, New 
York City, to study sculpture, drawing and 
painting abroad; Antonio Salemme, New York 
City, creative work in sculpture abroad. 

Howard Norton Cook, Granville, Mass., was 
given a grant to do creative work in etching, 
wood engraving and lithography in Mexico. 
A grant was made to Lewis Mumford, writer 
and critic, for the completion of his book, 
“Form,” by the addition of material obtained 
at first-hand in Europe. 


Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 


——L 


& Steinmeyer 
[Incorporated] 


WORKS OF ART 


RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 
Madison Ave. & 46th St. 


Boehler 


PAINTINGS 
NEW YORK 


Robert Hyman & Son 


OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


653 Lexington Ave. (near 55th St.) 
Tel: Wickersham 7556 NEW YORK 


Garden Art 


“Fountain Group,” by Bernice West. The City “Jeun 
Garden Club’s Gold Medal for Sculpture. 


“Fro 
Flower pictures in all media, portraits offs yea 
gardens, garden sculpture and _photographsfan exh 
showing the pieces in garden settings, are onfGalleri 
view until March 26 at an_ exhibition offfeprese 
Garden Sculpture and Flower Paintings at}! the 
the Argent Galleries, New York. The Cityj™pres 
Gardens Club offered two gold medals. On ” 
for the best sculpture, was awarded to Bernice 8a 
: : ere 
West for “Fountain Figure,” the other, for Young 
the best painting, to Dorothea Mierisch, fot} of 
“Tulips and Ivy.” 


R 


Ther 
rumor 


Davis “American Scene” 
Stuart Davis’ 
“The American Scene,” in oil and gouac 
may be viewed at the Downtown Gallery, un missior 
til March 21. The subjects run the gamut feller | 
from gasoline tanks to Gloucester wharves. }printec 
“With the present accent placed on Amerifhave r 
can art, and particularly on the Americaiithe ey 
scene, it is of especial interest to find so perf buildir 
sonal an interpretation of the popular subject wil) w 
as is seen in the work of Stuart Davis,” thd hit, 
announcement said. “The most familiar ob Rin 
ject lends itself to his inventiveness, his sens¢ 
of abstract pattern. By his unique combina 
tion of unrelated, but realistically painted ob 
jects, he removes the subject from the real 
of the commonplace and gives a spirit of ad 
venture to the American scene.” 
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A French Survey 








i 
i 


. The City| “Jeune Fille en bleue Assise,’ by Modigliani. 
-ulpture. 









“From Renoir to Modigliani,” a survey of 


ortraits of) years of French painting, is the title of 
hotograph 
gs, are on 


n exhibition of 46 works at the Newhouse 
lleries, New York. Twenty-five artists are 
ibition offfepresented by from one to three pictures each, 
intings atfill the way from Corot and Ziem, through the 
The Cityfmpressionism of Renoir, Monet and Sisley and 
dals. On the mysticism of Redon, to the modernism of 
to Beni Matisse, Dufy and Lurcat. 

Herewith is reproduced Modigliani’s “Seated 
other, for Young Girl in Blue Dress,” typical of the man- 
ierisch, fotlner of this much discussed painter. 









Redlands, Cal., Dedicates a Lincoln Shrine 












The Lincoln Memorial Shrine, Redlands, Cat> 


Dedication of the, Lincoln. Memorial Shrine 
in Smiley Park, Redlands, Cal., was attended 
by persons from all over Southern California. 
The shrine, which was built for the bust of - 
Lincoln by George Gray Barnard, was donated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Watchorn in memory 
of the Great Emancipator and their son, Emory 
Watchorn, a World War aviator. 

Besides the bust of Lincoln, there is also 
a huge collection of relics of the Lincoln period, 
compiled by Mr. Watchorn. Important auto- 
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Rockefeller Centre 


There was much criticism following the 
tumor that Rivera and Sert had been com- 
missioned to execute the murals for Rocke- 
feller Centre (Radio City), which was first 
wharves. |printed in Tue Arr Dicesr. Now the builders 
on Amerifhave named a group of experts to pass upon 
Americamjthe extensive artistic features of the eleven 
ind so pet buildings in the development. This committee 
ar subj will work in collaboration with the Rockefeller 
Davis,” MM architects and will decide on the plans for 
amiliat OF decorative floors, ceilings, pavements and 
» his sens garden landscapings, as well as the decorative 


e combina Zone 
sainted of statuary and wall paintings. 
the real “The interior and exterior beautification 


virit of ad 
now being prepared,” it was announced. 


plans will follow one central theme, which is 
“Tt 


is intended that the meaning and atmosphere 
of this theme shall so pervade the entire 
ornamentation and decoration as to result in 
a unified effect and really tell a connected and 
understandable story.” 

The central idea will be originated by one 
artist, accepted by the committee and then 
worked out in detail by artists and sculptors 
under the direction of the committee. The 
advisory group consists of the following: 
Herbert E. Winlock, director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; Prof. Edward Waldo 
Forbes, director of the Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard; Prof. Everett V. Meeks, dean of the 
Yale University School of Fine Arts; Dr. 
Fiske Kimball, director of the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art; Prof. Paul Sachs, trustee of 
the Boston Museum. 
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graphs, personal letters and/possessions saved 
out of the waste and turmoil of the Civil 
War are included, along with an extensive 
library containing books concerning Lincoln. 

The. spiritual qualities of Lincoln are por- 
trayed in allegorical murals by Dean Cornwell, 
who is engaged in painting a set of enormous 
decorations for the Los Angeles public.library. 
One of the lunettes represents Lincoln freeing 
the slaves, while another symbolizes the preser- 
vation of the Union. Elmer Grey, Pasadena 
architect, planned the shrine. 





“For Service” 


Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, noted art 
patron and founder of the Whitney Museum 


of American Art, has been awarded the bronze 


| medal of honor of the American Art Dealers 


Association. The medal, which is awarded 
periodically to and women who have 
rendered conspicuous service to art in Amer- 
ica, was given to Mrs. Whitney in recogni- 


tion not only of her founding of the mu- 


men 


seum, but of her efforts through 25 years to 
encourage American artists and to 
stimulate the public’s appreciation of them. 
The association voted the medal to Mrs. 
Whitney several weeks ago. Due to the state 
of Mrs. Whitney’s health, the presentation -and 
acceptance had to be made by letter. 


young 





THOMAS SULLY 


[1783-1872] 





SULLY PORTRAITS 


For Sale 
Two Life Size Sully Portraits of | 
Raloh Sardford and Bride, painted 
in 1830. Paintings are in excelient 
condition and are fine examples of 
the early American Master. 
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A New Approach 





“Head of a Girl,” by Ethel Walton Everett. 


Ethel Walton Everett will make her debut 
as an exhibiting artist with a one-man show 
of 21 canvases at the Ferargil Galleries, New 
York, March 27 to April 16. Heretofore she 
has been unknown as a painter except among 
her intimate friends who, fot some time, have 
urged her to exhibit, and one of whom is 
responsible for the coming display. She is 
known in the art world as a writer, and is 
director of publicity for the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries. 

Miss Everett paints figures, landscapes, still 
life and flower subjects in a high key on can- 
vases small enough to meet present living 
conditions. Although she paints with modern 
spirit and coloring, the artist says she tries to 
avoid all conscious ugliness and distortion and 
tries to keep free from outside influences. 
Her work is declared to represent a new 
color approach, notably in the building up of 


| the planes of the figure. 


BIGNOU 


FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 








New York Criticism fo=": ‘ 


direct +2 

[This department aims to quote only thBable m 
positive views of the New York critics ofioter, an 
current exhibitions, not the perfunctory gnj§ Helen At 


commonplace things they so often write. 
The loan exhibition of portraits by contemflf any crit 
porary American artists, being held at thal group | 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleriesppit with t 
for the benefit of the unemployed, and s fitters alik 
sored by Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, fy, puts ** 
nished the critics with an unusual Opportunity : oe 
for evaluating American portraiture of today,t aes 


. Sire sional ex 
Since the exhibition is a large one, comprising] Henry N 


Haced the « 






























87 canvases by 48 artists, many of themby to fea 
ranking figures in the field, these opinions dling art. 
undoubtedly should carry weight. As Mar-painted nc 
garet Bruening of the Post wrote, any one self does 


enormous 


who contemplates having his portrait painted 
il a like 


can do no better than to visit this compre 


hensive showing. s aa 
, . : 
In view of the prevalent popularity of foreign : . 
: : or s neces: 
artists in the official circles of Washi pgs 
Washington, iie’s linea 


Royal Cortissoz’s estimation in the Herald 
Tribune is extremely interesting: “The collec- 
tion constitutes in some sort a challenge. In 
the controversy between nationalism and in- 
ternationalism, American portraiture asserts 
itself with a good deal of force. Yes, force is 
the word. If there is one trait more than 
another which is disclosed by these four-score 
examples, it is a certain directness, a certain 


bttended 
Joubtedly. 
ore it 
haracters 
“Our Ff 
fattery 0 
ubjects. 
sittings, | 


: : 2 generall 
fresh and unspoilt quality . . . . In this we — 
find the greates i —in ish. 0: 

e greatest merit of the show—in its ny pain 


truth, its vitality.” 


Mr. Cortissoz closed by}, 
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nressing a hope that the show “may serve 
, direct attention to the dively, forthright, 





ism 





only thMenable methods of the American portrait 
ritics ofMginter, and profit him, too.” 

Fory Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle 
rite.} d the older painters ahead of the younger: 
contem#fif any critical conclusion is to be drawn from 
at thihe group it is that portrait. ‘painting is going 
Gallerjesput with the younger generation, artists and 
nd seal! alike. Tt is the work of the older 
arst, far ters that is the most distinguished, that 


sas portrait painting.” She added that with 
je younger painters portraiture was “an oc- 
sional expression.” 


Ortuni 


of today, 


mprisingy Henry McBride of the Sun: “There is rea- 
of themby, to fear that portrait painting is a dwin- 
opinionsfdling art. It may be that just as many are 


As Mardpinted now as fifty years ago, but that in 
does not offset the argument, since the 
ous increase in population should en- 
a like increase in portraiture—and that 
ls certainly not occurred. Portraiture is no 
mger obligatory as once it was. There is not 

























any One Bt 
Painted eno 
compre- 


f forei : 
on he necessity to thus preserve for posterity 
fea pne’s lineaments, since that has been copiously 

erald bttended to by the camera man. It is, un- 
e collec- 


doubtedly, an additional glory, but more and 
more it seems to be reserved for public 
haracters or for ladies conspicuously social. 
“Qur public men yield unwillingly to the 
flattery of a portrait and seldom make good 
re than subjects. They cede too little time for the 
Ur-SCOreLittings, hate to take a standing pose and are 
Certain benerally drab in costume. The usual male 
this Wekostume of the day is enough to dishearten 
in HSboy painter, it, is so machine-made, yet it can 
osed bys done and has been done. Not, however, 
n the present exhibition.” 


A Misplaced Muralist > 
ff Reginald Marsh, called the Hogarth of the 
ity beachs, recently exhibited his Coney 


nge. In 
and in- 
asserts 
force is 


SE Misland series at the Rehn Galleries. His paint- 
ings are so definitely American, says the Post, 
R, hat their origin could not be mistaken: “Not 
a only because they are concerned with Amer- 

ican subjects but because these subjects are 

iewed with entire comprehension, the cynical, 
RIS jffamused appreciation of how much or how 


ittle the particular phase of civilization de- 
picted—at least, so-called civilization—is worth. 
It is never the outsider looking in, but the 
penetrating comment of some one ‘in the 
know.” Mr. Marsh sets down this record 
with energy, big swirling rhythms, hot color 
and witty annotations. His ‘sound and fury’ 
ate, however, directed to definite artistic ex- 
Pression; the whole whirling, animated evoca- 
tion of life usually jells in a definitely con- 
vincing design.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the Times believes 
that Marsh should be working on walls, for 
he says: “He would seem to be signally en- 
dowed with qualifications that make a suc- 
cessful mural artist. Picture after picture 
Points straight in that direction. The very 
medium he now employs in his easel pictures 
(the work is done on panels coated with gesso) 
8 only a step removed from actual work on 
walls. This, however, is of less importance 
than the fact that Reginald Marsh communi- 
cates what can only be termed a feeling for 
mural statement, as regards alike theme, pat- 
tern, thythm of form and treatment of color 
within the designated arabesque.” 


Comparing Derain and Vlaminck 
Derain and Vlaminck form the subject of 
“comparative exhibition” being presented at 
the Museum of French Art. The Post, in 
comparing the two painters, said: “Excellent 
ftamples of the work of both the men are 
own, which seems to demonstrate that shar- 






































ing of artistic expetianitasmnd belieigeafierted 
bit “slightly temperaments-and aesttretieen- 
dowments so. widely separated. Derain shows 
himself. the eclectic, choosing from both past 
and present the phrasing for different periods 
of conviction. 

“He appears in all things logical, the tradi- 
tional Frenchman, erudite, well documented in 
the work of the great masters of the past, 
always motivated by tremendous intellectual 
curiosity. In his more recent work his color 
becomes more ingratiating and his work as- 
sumes a sensuous charm quite removed from 
its early austerity. "Viaminck is far closer to 
Van Gogh than to Cézanne in his intensity, 
his emotional energy, his power to simplify 
and eliminate all but the most poignant and 
expressive lines and masses from his cnvases. 
The restricted color of his early paintings gave 
way soon to resonant blues and acid greens, 
struck out with blacks, dabs of red and lus- 
trous whites.” 


From a “‘Nibelungen Oven” 

Artigas is showing a group of his ceramics 
at the Brummer Galleries until April 5. The 
beauty of the colors and the graceful form 
of the pieces drew the praise of the critics. 
“Here,” wrote Edward Alden Jewell of the 
Times, “is a modern ceramist who deeply un- 
derstands his craft and who draws from that 
Nibelungen oven of his, authentic beauty. 
The pottery forms are often exquisite, and the 
hues that reveal themselves in the baking are 
both delicate and firm, sometimes attaining 
marvelous purity.” 

Professor Joseph Pijoan of the University 
of Chicago wrote in the foreword: “Like the 
Tang Chinese behaves Artigas! The oven is 
his family and his only real friend. Artigas 
comes to the world when oven consents, gen- 
erally once a week, and sits for an afternoon 
and evening making jokes with friends at the 
Dome in Montparnasse. Next day, 
like a Nibelungen, he will struggle with fire 
and earth in his cave in Charenton. Of all 
the potters of our age, none like Artigas has 
succeeded in controlling the elements. Every- 
body in Paris knows that he is the master.” 

On the show’s opening day one of the jars 
was purchased by the Metropolitan Museum. 


Three Artists—and Praise 


Three artists won distinct praise in their 
varied show just closed at the Fifteen Gal- 
lery—Winthrop Turney, Agnes M. Richmond 
and Isabel M. Kimball, with water colors, 
portraits in oil and sculpture. Miss Kimball’s 
sculpture, consisting mostly of portraits, was 
termed “graceful in line and pleasing in con- 
ception” by the Post. 

Concerning Turney’s water colors, consisting 
of close ups of trees and plant forms, the 
Eagle said: “Turney studies and observes 
the variations of surface and form almost 
with the objective eye of the scientist. The 
result, however, is not botanical data, although 
the precision of his technique might easily 
qualify him for such work, but rather sensitive 
interpretations of phases of nature for which 
he has a strong personal preference. The in- 
teresting part of it is that he doesn’t repeat 
himself. Each picture has its distinctive aspect 
and point of view.” 

The portraits of Agnes Richmond (Mrs. 
Turney), mostly painted outdoors, were de- 
scribed as being “fresh and lively in color.” 
“This artist,” said the Post, “has grown ap- 
preciably in her power to create solidity of 
form and a fine decision of contour: her sensi- 
tized vision and delicate perception have al- 
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Prints 
1,291 Prints Entered 


Entries from practically all over the world 
have come for the first International Exhibi- 
tion of Etching and Engraving to be held 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, March 24 to 
May 6. The exhibition succeeds the annual 
of the Chicago Society of Etchers. 

The United States leads with 1,291 entries. 
Four each have come from India, Brazil, 
Greece and Sweden, while seven each have ar- 
rived from Japan, Jugoslavia and Norway. 
Great Britain has sent 717, Germany 475, 
France 447, Italy 80, Poland 69, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia each 41, Belgium 38, Austria 
29, Switzerland 23, Canada 18, Spain 15, Hol- 
land 14, and Portugal 6. The shipment from 
Russia is on its way. 


Chicago Print Auction 

Another important etching sale has been 
scheduled by the Chicago Book and Art Auc- 
tions, Inc., to take place the evening of March 
30. Included in this, the fifth sale to be held 
since the inauguration of the concern’s depart- 
ment of fine etchings and prints under the 
management of Gerard E. de Vries, last May, 
will be a fine proof of Rembrandt’s famous 
“Hundred Guilder Print” (“Christ Healing the 
Sick”). An excellent impression of Diirer’s 
“Melancholia” is another feature. 

By modern masters are many examples by 
such artists as Arms, Austin, Briscoe, Brock- 
hurst, Cameron, Cézanne, Daumier, Haden, 
Jacque, Lepére, Pissarro, McBey, MacLaughlin, 
Renoir, Washburn, Whistler and Zorn. Also 
there is a group of mezzotints and engravings 
by Dupont, Warson, Dixon, Demarteau, Cole 
and Nanteuil. 





ways stood her in good stead in her palette 
and her pleasing composition.” 


Stavenitz, the Liberated 


Freedom from the necessity of earning bread 
and butter has aided the work of Alex R. 
Stavenitz, according to the Post. Stavenitz, 
who is a Guggenheim Fellow and who had 
one of his prints included in the 1932 edition 
of “Fifty Prints,” recently exhibited at the 
Morton Galleries. In the opinion of the 
critics, he is better in black-and-whites than 
in painting. “His original and imaginative 
ideas,” said the Post, “have been devel- 
oped with striking power of design and a new 
flair for solidarity of form. Technical experi- 
mentation is apparent in his work, but the 


[Continued back on page 2] 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 








“Sir Frank Short,” by Malcolm Osborne. 


The tone of the 1932 international of the 
Print Makers Society of California, being held 
throughout March at the Los Angeles Museum 
is somewhat more conservative than that of 
the “Fifty Prints of the Year.” Selected by 
practically the same jury system—William 
Howe Downes for the conservative prints and 
Conrad Buff for the modern—the offerings 
were judged to be 75 percent conservative and 
25 percent modern, and this the officials feel 
to be a true gauge of the relative strength of 
the two camps internationally. [The “Fifty 
Prints” are 58 percent conservative and 42 


“Virtuosity” 


The 50th exhibition of the Royal Society of 
Painters-Etchers, has just been held in Lon- 
don. The Times critic said: “We do not 
share the common regret that English en- 
gravers tend to be craftsmen first of all. The 
primary reason is multiplication, and now 
that a drawing can be multiplied in facsimile 
by photographic means there is no sense in 
engraving unless you are interested in engrav- 
ing for its own sake. Every kind of en- 
graving means a certain amount of manual 
discipline, which is a good thing in itself, and 
it also conduces to dwelling upon a design 


California International Gauges Prints 75 Percent Conservative 


Gold Medal. 


percent modernist.] Mr. Downes was for 30 
years art critic of the Boston Transcript. Mr. 
Buff is a California lithographer of note. 
The prizes were awarded by Benjamin C. 
Brown, Dayton Brown and John C. Austin, 
representing the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Los Angeles gold medal, offered 
by the Chamber, went to Malcolm Osborne 
(English) for his two prints “Chartres” and 
“Portrait of Sir Frank Short, R. A.” Sir 
Frank, dean of English etchers, is now in his 
75th year. The silver medal, offered by the 
Society, was won by Stanley Anderson (Eng- 


rather more than is common in drawing. 
“Certainly this exhibition is primarily one 
of craftsmanship, rising here and there to a 
high degree of virtuosity. Strikingly original 
or significant designs are rare, but most of 
the works are well executed in their chosen 
medium. It might be rash to say that en- 
graving presupposes a particular kind of de- 
sign, but it does seem to be the case that 
some of the most satisfying English engravings, 
particularly etchings, fall into the class of 
romantic illustrations—as if his interest in 
craftsmanship caused the artist to brood upon 
the subject with the desire to get out of it 
all that it contains of poetical suggestion.” 
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Pennell, Whistler, Zorn, etc. 
“Christ Healing the Sick.” 
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lish) with “Reading Room,” reproduced Ar 
Tue Arr Dicest of 15th February, 1931, whe Books, 
it won the first Logan prize at the Chicaggélating 
Society of Etchers annual. Henry C. PigThe M 
(American) won the Society’s bronze medg@public e 
with “Conversation.” The Letha Lewis StofNew Yo 
row block print prize went to A. Rigden Reafent by 
(English) for “Fine Weather for Ducks.” (Moderat 

Every year the International grows in scoff The ! 
and importance. The 1932 edition drew 16ook on 
entries, from which 231, representing 12 coumDrood | 
tries, were selected. One entry came fro daptati 
Monaco and another from Egypt. Prhibitic 
shown ; 

- ~ ight 

Prints by Painters f:* 

At the galleries of Frederick Keppel & Cogltanslat 
New York, there is being shown until April $n Russ 


“Conversation,” by Henry C. Pitz. Bronze Medal. 





















a group of prints in various media by artisrell as 
ranging from Delacroix through the moder 
In the foreword to the catalogue, Davi 
Keppel writes that “too much attention a 





been paid to various theories of art and nd 
enough to the priceless gift of genius ... sllow; 
What is to be sought in modern art, as elo OW 
where, is the work of the man of genius.” P Sir 
With this in view only the works of “ lumina 
whose names are milestones in the history 4 onlon 
modern painting” have been included. Th F Gra 
are lithographs by Daumier, Degas, Cézanné FiGo- 
Bellows, “Pop” Hart, Rockwell Kent, Reni": 
Redon, Lautrec, Matisse, Picasso, Derain ange "US 
Orozco; etchings by Manet, Pissarro, } PAX 
Cassatt, Forain, Segonzac, Marie Laurencing Hi 
and woodcuts by Paul Gauguin. a. 
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Northwest Print Annual 

The Northwest Print Makers will hold thei 
fourth annual exhibition at the Henry 
lery, Seattle, Wash., from April 3 to 25. 
prints must be received by March 28. 

association last year organized a_ sustaill ny 

membership with dues of $10, and each ¥# 

the officers will select a print for distributiot 
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Tue Art Dicest will gladly search for @ 
print a reader may desire. 






“In the World of Rare Books 


Irving’s Notes 


The bibliophile interested in Washington 
Mrving will be attracted to the original rough 
ate of his works, together with his manu- 
Ma. which are included in a collection 
he re books to be dispersed at the Amer- 
Ras Art Association-Anderson Galleries, New 
Work, on March 29. 

i original rough drafts relate to the 
WMoorish conquest of Spain. and are the notes 
iich ‘Washington Irving made there in 1827 
bad 1828 of the legends he heard in the 
untryside, the inns, from strolling mendicants 
nd the banditti. Some of these were de- 
vloped in “The Alhambra,” others in the 

Spanish Papers” and some were unpublished. 

Other features of the sale are rare sporting 
oks and prints, including Orme’s. “British 

eld Sports” London (1807-1808), Alken’s 

tional Sports of Great Britain,’ London, 

821, and a complete set of The Sporting 

lagazine, London, 1792-1870, in 156 volumes. 

Many first editions, presentation and auto- 
raph copies make up the. remainder of the 
ratalogue. 


An “Edwin Drood” Show 


Books, pictures, pamphlets and _playbills 
1c Chicaggélating to Charles Dickens’ unfinished novel, 
y CP e Mystery of Edwin Drood,” were on 
nze med@ublic exhibition recently at the Grolier Club, 
wis StogNew York. A majority of the collection was 
gden Reant by the Rev. Howard Duffield, former 
ucks.” (Moderator of the Presbytery of New York. 
's in sco’ The New York Herald Tribune: “Every 
drew 1,6look on Dickens which mentions the Edwin 
3 12 coumDrood mystery, as well as other authors’ 
ame fromadaptations of the novel, are included in the 
thibition. Among the intimate Dickens items 
hown are his paper knife, calendar, paper 
ight and desk on which he was writing 
Edwin Drood’ when he died at Gad’s Hill. 
translations of the unfinished book are shown 
m Russian, German, French and Danish, as 
Il as rare first English editions.” 
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- Bis Rare Book Prices 
+ and nq At a recent American Art Association-And- 
‘us . . person Galleries auction of rare books the 
1. ollowing Prices were recorded: “The Vision 
genius.” Sir Launfal” by James Russell Lowell, 
s of “mefluminated manuscript on vellum, sold to M. 
history ¢ onlon for $475; Walt Whitman’s “Leaves 
.d. The Grass,” Brooklyn, 1855, first edition, first 
- Cézanne, with portrait, to James F. Drake for 
it, Renol 51,100; “The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” 
Yerain ang @"uscript on vellum, illuminated, in a jewel- 
ro, Marge’ binding, to M. Conlon for $625. 
Laurea A XVth century French manuscript Book 
Hours, on vellum, with the calendar in 
tench, brought the surprising price of $1.050, 
Ps against the $750 it brought when the Hoe 
Pollection was dispersed. 


PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalog 
144 pages, $1.00 
FLORENTINE ART 
PLASTER CoO. 

2217 Chestnut St., Philadelphie 


“Wakefield” 


The original deeds for the purchase of Wake- 
field in Virginia, the birthplace of George 
Washington, and a collection of Washington 
letters and documents, all the property | of 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, have been placed on 
exhibition at the Free Library. of Philadel- 
phia. The documents trace the history of 
Wakefield, beginning with the earliest transfer 
in 1653 from the original owner, Hercules 
Bridges, to’ Daniel Liston. In 1695 Lawrence 
Washington was established in possession of 
the Liston land. 

Lawrence’s father, George Washington’s 
great grandfather, was the first member of 
the family to settle in America. His small 
holding formed the nucleus for the great Wake- 
field estate. On exhibition is the deed of sale 
in the acquisition of the parcel of land where 
the house stands in which George Washington 
was born, giving the price paid as “one hun- 
dred pounds in goods and one scarlet velvett 
sadle & briddle with houseing & one Negro 
boy called Harry.” 


Obtains a Walton Letter 


An autograph letter by Izaak Walton, author 
of “The Compleat Angler,” has been brought 
to America by Gabriel Wells, New York rare 
book dealer. Although Walton was unusually 
liberal in presenting inscribed copies of his 
books, his letters are very rare. The New 
York Public Library has only a facsimile of 
one of them. 

Mr. Wells’ letter, dated March 21, 1661, 
was addressed to Mrs. Dorothy Smith, to 
whom a debt was owed. It is not known 
what this debt was, but Mrs. Smith was the 
widow of George Smith, a “dere frend” of 
Walton. 


Roger Williams Letter, $4,000 


The acquisition by Gabriel Wells of a letter 
written by Roger Williams in 1640 to Gov- 
ernor John Winthrop for $4,000, was the 
feature of an auction of Americana at the 
rooms of Charles F. Heartman in Metuchen, 
N. J. The demand for medium priced material 
was rather brisk and unexpected. 


Watteau’s Books for America 
Gabriel Wells, American rare book dealer, 
paid $2,145 at Sotheby’s, London, for a copy 
of Watteau’s “Oeuvres” and four volumes of 
his “Figures des Differens Characteres,” and 


$414 for a single page autograph letter by 
Benjamin Franklin. 


Eight St. Louis Women Painters 

Eight women painters of St. Louis are hold- 
ing an exhibition at the Artist’s Guild there 
until March 28. They are: Emilie Gross, 
Florence Hazeltine, Martha Hoke, Agnes Lod- 
wick, Cornelia Maury, Lillian Thoele, Florence 
ver Steeg, Eloise Long Wells. 
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The Debate 


[Continued from page 15] 

but the same truth still holds. An artist 
need not be born in America or Spain or 
France or Russia. But he has to make his 
roots in one country.. He cannot live in and 
be a part of every country. He is like a tree. 
Sometimes while still young 
brings an added vigor and blossoming, but if 
it happens too often or when too old it brings 
frustration and impotence. Somewhere, among 
some people, an artist makes his roots and 
draws his inspiration from his life and sur- 
roundings and belongs as an artist first to 
that national life. and, if of sufficient stature, 
eventually takes his place in the universal art 
of the world. 

“When I speak of national art [ do not 
mean the superficial concern with immediate 
surroundings. Painting Jewish types does 
not create a Jewish art, nor concentration on 
the American scene make an American artist. 
The artist himself should not be concerned 
with whether or not he is creating American 
art, but if his roots. are firmly planted in the 
soil, its flavor will permeate his work no matter 
what subject or forms he uses. 

“T would not discount influences. I do not 
believe in isolation. _The accumulative art de- 
velopment of the world is our heritage. In- 
fluences enrich the art life of a people, but 
they have value only up to a certain point. 
When they begin to swamp a whole nation, it 
is time to do something about throwing them 


transplanting 


‘off. It is like inviting a guest to spend a 


week end. You enjoy him for a few days, 
perhaps a week or two, but when he plants 
himself upon you permanently you have to 
throw him out. We appreciate and owe much 
to Cézanne and Picasso, but we can’t go on 
worshipping these gods forever. There comes 
a time when we have to stand erect on our 
own feet, do our own thinking and fiad our 
own work, and, as a nation, stand or fall by 
it. American artists today have outgrown 
their period of adolescence, their inferiority 
and awe before everything French. 

“Perhaps there are those who do not feel 
the necessity of an American art, who feel 
that the art of the past and the art of Europe 
today are sufficient for our needs. I do not 
believe this. Every people somewhere in its 
depths has a longing for its own art expres- 
sion, its own art forms, and a vague dis- 
satisfaction with any substitute, no matter 
how alluring. Certainly there is a vigorous 
lusty life flourishing in America that is dis- 
tinct, our own; and there is a vigorous alive 
group of younger artists waiting to spring 
into full stature when the opportunity to 
create great things is given them. They may 
be full of influences: so much the better; it 
shows that they are alive to what is hap- 
pening in the world about them. But if life 
demands of them great work they will grow 
accordingly and develop until influences are 
lost sight of in accomplishment. 

“America is full of enthusiasm for the Mex- 
ican mural painters. Mexican artists would 
never have developed into mural painters had 
there not been walls and the opportunity to 
decorate them suddenly given to them instead 
of to imported artists. The surest way to 
kill the art life and development of a nation 
is to import foreign artists ta the neglect of 
the native artists. Italy had a beautiful in- 
digenous art, the Etruscan. But Rome sent 
to Greece for her art and artists and the 
Etruscan art died from lack of nourishment. 
At the same time the imported art, torn from 
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its native soil, never contained the beauty 
and the life with which it had been per- 
meated in its own country, but became sterile 
and unhealthy. The art development of France 
was paralyzed for centuries by the importa- 
tion of the florid and rococo Italian sculp- 
tures that flourished after the Renaissance, and 
Europe has never been able entirely to rid 
itself of this incubus. 

“Too often it is not art interest that prompts 
the importation of European art and artists. 
It is a purely commercial interest or an ef- 
fort at self glorification and elevation. There 
are certain people who are selling out the cul- 
tural development of their country, who are 
destroying the youth of America for their own 
selfish ends. Against this, fortunately, is the 
vision and spirit of people such as Mrs. Whit- 
ney, Mrs. Rockefeller and Damon Philips, 
that creates art traditions in a nation. Art 
tradition begins with a national pride and 
spirit, with recognition and backing of a na- 
tion’s real artists. It took vision and a high 
order of intelligence for Leo Stein to buy 
Picasso and Matisse twenty-five years ago. It 
requires no vision and even little intelligence 
or art appreciation to give Matisse a com- 
mission today, but it was adventurous and 
sporting of the Russian who gave Matisse the 
commission for decorations twenty-five years 
ago. These two simple facts affected the 
whole art life of France, and through France, 
the world. 

“To have an American Art and an American 
tradition there must develop in America a 
higher order of architect and a broader and 
more intelligent patronage. The architects 
and builders of this country are so busy with 
their own work that they don’t know who the 
real artists of this country are. They only 
know the men who have gone in for archi- 
tectural sculpture and mural paintings com- 
mercially. They don’t even know the names 
of the men who could do the work for them 
in the spirit of the times and in the spirit 
of their buildings. They look about them and 
all they see are the decorators and sculptors 
of the school of the American Academy in 
Rome. Instead of looking deeper into Amer- 
ican art, they turn to familiar names in Eu- 
rope. 

“A real artist has to be sought out and re- 
cognized. He is one to whom his art means 
more than anything else, more than recogni- 
tion and luxuries, one who is willing to work 
under any unfavorable condition in order to 
produce that something which is within him 
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The Art Annual 


The 1931 edition of the “American Art An- 
nual,” published by the American Federation 
of Arts, of which: Frederic Allen Whiting is 
the head, has made its appearance. This 
volume, much improved and enlarged over 
previous issues, reviews in 930 pages the chief 
events in all branches of the arts during 1931. 
The current issue is well illustrated, with a 
frontispiece in color and fifteen full-page illus- 
trations in sepia, reproducing outstanding 
works of the year. The typography and make- 
up have been changed, adding appreciably to 
the book’s appearance and facilitating its use 
by a more definite separation of its several 
sections. 

The “American Art Annual” is of distinct 
value as a reference book, and is the only 
publication of its kind. In the classified direc- 
tories are found approximately 1,030 museums 
and societies; 475 schools; 5,500 artists; 165 
obituaries, 180 dealers; 95 magazines; and 90 
papers carrying departments on art. The out- 
standing feature of the volume is a “Biographi- 
cal Directory of American Artists,” formerly 
carried as “Who’s Who in Art.” Of the 5,536 
names listed, 619 appear for the first time. 
Following the biographical notes, there are 
separate classified listings of sculptors, illus- 
trators and printmakers. 

A 20 page review of “The Year in Art” 
reveals increased activity, despite the continu- 
ance of economic depression. As nearly as 
can be estimated, gifts and bequests of ap- 
proximately $22.700,000 were made to cities, 
art museums, galleries and organizations, a to- 
tal of $4.700,000 more than was recorded last 
year. The largest of these was the endow- 
ment fund of $15,000,000 left to maintain the 
Henry Clay Frick art collection, which passed 
into public possession at the death of Mrs. 
Frick. 

The obituary section lists 166 names, among 
them Daniel Chester French, sculptor; Maurice 
Fromkes. Philip L. Hale, Julius Rolshoven, Ed- 


ward Simmons, Robert Spencer, Harry A. 


and who respects his art enough to fight off 
commercial influences. 

“But for art to develop to its fullness there 
must be opportunity and appreciation. It is 
the sun to the flower. Those who give out 
the commissions should apply the same in- 
telligence to art that they would to their own 
business. All artists are not fitted to do the 
same kind of work and because a man has 
never done a certain work does not mean 
that his abilities do not lie in that direction. 
A man of intelligence and vision should be 
able to analyze an artist’s work and know 
whether or not he would be capable of cer- 
tain things. 

“Very few of the younger men have done 
mural painting. Murals require walls and a 
great outlay for materials. But if you look 
at the easel pictures of these artists you will 
see that certain ones possess the gift of por- 
traiture, others the ability to create a mood, 
and still others have a sense of filling space 
and space relation, a continuity and flow of 
design held within a dimension that is the 
essence and foundation of all great mural art. 
These last are the men who could paint our 
murals. There are certain sculptors capable 
of relating sculpture to architecture and the 


The News of Books on Art 



















Vincent, painters; Henry Turner Bailey, ed 
cator; Timothy Cole, wood-engraver; and JohpeRKELE ¥ 
Galen Howard, Richard Howland Hunt, arch rey ¢ 
tects. Also, Fernando A. Carter, director dey won7 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts; Edward Robi Galifornic 
son, director, and Robert W. de Forest, pre 
dent, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art; a iversi 
John J. Albright, William K. Bixby, Ling R022 © 
P. Bliss, Michael Friedsam, John Gellatly, 
bert M. Todd and Henry Walters, collect 
and patrons of art. 

Prominent among the new museums 
galleries opened were the Columbus, Ohio, 
lery of Fine Arts; Ringling Museum and —s. 
School, Sarasota, Florida; Whitney Museyg gazoN— 
of American Art, New York City; Jo bani 
Memorial, Omaha, Nebraska; and the Addd #RLL-Hz 
son Gallery of American Art, Andover, ,. 
chusetts. Other new projects and institutio 
opening new wings substantially increased 
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ings and 
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} Print M 


DAHL 


opportunities for service to the public. Th paintings 
“Directory of Art Organizations” gives stati — 


tics from 1931 national and state organiz 


tions, museums and galleries. ILLS CC 
A new policy inaugurated in the “Art Schoo - 


Section” indicates which of the schools liste 

are reported as incorporated not for profit 

The “Art Trade Directory” is arranged a@ftlAND 
° o. ° : “T tual ex 

cording to cities, and includes a classified list 

ing of dealers’ specialties. Seventy pages daLzELz- 

“Paintings Sold at Auction” for the seasog Mar-: © 

1930-1931, compiled from reports which ag 


baskets. 


peared in “American Art Sales,” the bulleti —” 
issued by the American Federation of Arig—To A 
seven months a year, December to June, — 
included in a special section. tiques; 


The “Annual” may be had from the Ame 


can Federation of Arts, Washington, D. @ exeE 
The price is $10. 

ere INE Al 
Rivera Writing an Autobiography} 


Diego Rivera, Mexican artist, who recentlfyzzror: 
held a one man show in New York and @ 20NOK 







° ° ere . Ge 
now in Detroit painting a large fresco for thé Artist's 
museum there, is preparing an autobiographg exhibiti 

° ° .s ° YOUNG 
for publication by Covici, Friede. Modern 
Mar. 3: 

2.8 . pene Apr. 1 
qualities required are similar to those tha Apr. 7: 
make a mural painter. The architect show oss 


recognize these qualities in a man and know linoleur 
that he can use them. gh 

“T believe in buying foreign art, ancieng ings, | 
and modern, for our collections and museum a 
but I do not believe in importing Europei _ 
painters and sculptors to decorate our publi ” 
buildings, or to decorate such important pr 
jects as Radio City. I would like to see 
done by our younger American men,—by afi 
of our younger American men. Even if th 
group were picked by chance I believe th 
we would get finer and more original wo 
than if we hired the best of Europe. 

“The European men may be more developed 
and may be finer painters, but our youngé 
men would bring to this work a greater @ 
thusiasm, a greater sincerity and understand 
ing. They would make a true expression @ 
American life. It would not be just a job! 
be knocked off. It would be the great opp 
tunity for which they had been waiting 



























Etchin 
hoping, and into which they would put evél Histor 
thing that was in them, and much more t tn 
either they or anyone else had realized Comin 
in them. We would suddenly find ourselvé = 
possessed of an American art, and I belieng 28Rn 





an amazingly fine one.” 









































ley, ed Berkeley, Cal. Wilmington, Del. = 
, RT MUSEUM—Mar.: 4th Annual SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—To Mar. 27: Ex- 
and Je agli: hibition of Mexican Art (Delphic Studios, 


no-jury exhibition. 































nt, arch Del Monte, Cal. N. Y.). 

| I : acksonville, Fla. 

rector dhgi ee eee Arter an Gitbert: 15: | PINE ARTS eign ae 15-30: Ninth “B” 

rd Robigg Galifornia ie Beach, Cal : Circuit exhibtion (So. States Art League). 

est, pres, ‘ ATION—Mar.: Atlanta, Ga. 

Art; Te eA at of tA TEEN aon HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—To Mar. 30: Water 
‘ GALLERIES—Mar.: Canvases, Hanson Colors, Basil Martin. 

of uff. Savannah, Ga. 

llatly, Al La Jolla, Cal. TELFAIR ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 

collecte JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION—Mar.: Paint- —Mar.: Society of American Etchers Rotary 


ings and water colors by members. (A. F. A.). 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
‘ums ANGELES MUSEUM—Mar.: International 


i Tornt Maker’s exhibition; paintings, modern 
Jhio, rian artists. FRANK AINSLIE GAL- 


Chicago, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE—To May 30: 12th Interna- 
tional exhibition of water colors. ARTHUR 
ACKERMAN & SON—Mar.: Old English prints. 


| and .: English portraits. BILTMORE ARTS CLUB—To Mar. 30: Drawings, Isamu 
Museu; Bion —to Mar. 26: old and modern masters Noguchi; paintings, H. EE. Schnakenberg. 
. ©. Vose, Boston). CHOUINARD GAL- CARSON PIRIE SCOTT € cO.—Mar.: Paint- 
y; Joslyg | RIES—Mar.: Paintings, Paul Sample. DAL- ings, group of Boston artists. CHICAGO GAL- 
the Add 'LL-HATFIELD GALLERIES—Mar.: Water LERIES ASSOCIATION—To Mar. 22: Group 
Neville Smith; Currier & Ives prints. show of. paintings. CHESTER H. JOHNSON 
T, SBELL SALON OF | ART—Mar.: Paintings, GALLERIES—Mar.: Paintings, Leopold Sur- 
istitutio Coutts: carved wood panels, Karoly vage. PALETTE € CHISEL CLUB—To Mar. 
. : water colors. Elsie Payne. NEW STEN- 31: 5th Annual exhibition of water colors, 
eased t HL GALLERIES—Mar.: Group show of pastels, drawings, color block prints. 
slic. Thi paintings. STENDAHL AMBASSADOR GAL- De Kalb, Ill. 


RIES—Mar.: Paintings of Mexico, Orrin 


Mills College, Cal. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE—To Mar. 25: Contemporary water colors 


ves statis 
organizs 





—1932 rotary (A. F. A.). 
ILLS COLLEGE tt ee es bag Decatur, Ill. 
water colors, Helen Forbes; water colors, b a eae OX5 : 
Art. Schod o Butler; enamels, Helen Reynolds; Indian — ag! - cas ARTS—Mar.: Pupils of 
cols listed baskets catur Institute 3 udio. 
for profi Oakland, Cal. : Springfield, Ill. 

d LAND ART GALLERY—To Mar. 31: An- SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION Mar.: An- 
ae “| tual exhibition of Western artists. nual exhibition of artist members. 
7a iis forines, Ce eg ee 

®, - Ls ESERT GALLERY— JOHN HERRO) N JTE—To Apr. 3: 
al Be: Chinese still lite, Stan Poray. 25th Annual "dine. ia artists work. 

: Pasadena, Cal. ichmond, Ind. 
which 2 s4pENA ART INSTITUTE-—Mar.: Pasadena | ART ASSOCIATION—Mar.: Cizek paintings; 
ie bulletif‘srtists. GRACE NICHOLSON’S GALLERIES water colors, Theodore Coe. 

1 of Arg—To Apr. 10: Still life. Hovsep Pushman; Des Moines, Ia. 

June, amgeutels and etchings, Lucille Douglas: antique | ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS—To Mar. 30: 

€ ai Persian art; etchings, Mongolian paintings; an- Silhouettes and daguerreotypes. 

tiques; modern Japanese paintings and prints. 
h Sacramento, Cal Dubuque, Ia. 
the Ame ; he “_ ART ASSOCIATION—Mar.: Iowa artists club 
mn, D. wet — GALLERY—To Mar. 30: Oils. annual and Dubuque artists. 
a San Diego, Cal. Fort Dodge, Ia. 
INE ARTS GALLERY—Mar.: American oil pig a tag ne yey | _.. ~ oa Con- 
graphy paintings; old Spanish textiles. emporary I: K - #. AL). 
San Francisco, Cal. : _ Lawrence, Kans. 
0 recenti@4LIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF oe i iat? Little Dutch 
rk and @#20NOR—To Mar. 31: Paintings, Grace Clem- asters. s “)e 
ent, George and Martin Baer. To Apr. 2: New Orleans, La. 
CO for thi Artist's self-portraits. To Apr. 9: Memorial | 7544¢ DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART—To Mar. 
obiographg @xhibition for Mary C. Richardson. M. H. DE 30: 31st Annual exhibition of Art Associa- 
ae MEMORIAL oa es = tion of New Orleans. 
odern American biockprints (A. F. A.). To 
Mar. 31: Philadelphia Society of Etchers. To : Portland, Me. 
Apr. 1: Photographs, Agustin Jiminez. To SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Mar.: Spring 
those thaf Apr. 7: Coptic textiles. COURVOISIER—Mar.: exhibition, oils, water colors and pastels. 
ect shoul Paintings, drawings and etchings, PAUL Baltimore, Md. 

: SLDER GALLERY—To Mar. 19: Blotted | woseum oF ART—To Apr. 4: Paintings, James 
and know linoleum prints, Edith Truesdell. GALERIE . Chapin Ties Kroll Mar “17-31: Sculpture. 
BEAUX ARTS—To Mar. 29: Watercolors, oils Sack Lewin . e : 

and drawings, Ben Cunningham; wood carv- ‘A h M 
rt. ancien itMgs, Donal Hord; water colors of Alaska, mherst, ass. 

. Otis Oldfield; black and whites by Beaux Arts MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
| MUSEUM artist members. S. € G. GUMP—To Apr. 2: —To Mar. 24: Modern French and American 
, Europea Paintings, Wm. Ritschel ART CENTER— oils from Phillips Memorial Gallery (A.F. A.). 
KI Mar. 21-Apr. 2: Oils, Ann Bailhache. Andover, Mass. 
bel Santa Barbara, Cal. ADDISON GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART— 
ortant POPUEKNER MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—To Mar. 15-Apr. 28: Tiffany Foundation work. 
to see thig Mar. 31: Harmon Foundation exhibition; Boston, Mass. 
n,—by ang Prints. Daumier; water colors, Mrs. Alfred | woseumM OF FINE ARTS—Mar.: Exhibition of 
7 a Harris, Ross. collection; Washingtoniana; Daumier 
ven if th Denver, Colo. lithogaphs; engravings; contemnorsry Japanese 
elieve thaMENVER ART MUSEUM—Mar.: “History of prints. BOSTON ART CLUB—To Apr. 2: 

> Commerce’? Murals, Boardman Robinson. Newspaper artists of Boston. DOLL € 
ginal wo Hartford. Conn RICHARPS—To Mar. 29: Recent etchings, 
> : . mis : 5 Charles Emile Heil; water colors, Ruel Cromp- 
- | 4DSWORTH ATHENEUM—To Mar. 30: Con- ton Tuttle. March 23-Arr. 6: Paintings. Mar- 
. developed _— Sanneay exhibition. Mar. 24-Apr. 14 garet Sargent. GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 

Y aon. To Apr. 2: Etchings, drawings and water 
ur young ji : & 

" New London, Conn. colors, Forain. To Mar. 26: Etchings of 
greater Btwn ALLYN MUSEUM—To Mar. 23: Oil American desert, George E. Burr. GUILD OF 
anderstandg Paintings in the modern idiom (A. F. A.). BOSTON ARTISTS—To Mar. 26: Paintings 

‘on Washineton. D. C Henry H. Brooks. Mar. 28-Anpr. 9: Sculpture, 
press ge Be i Amelia Peabody. GRACE HORNE’S GALLERY 
st a job ti ITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM (Smith- —Mar.: Miscellaneous water colors, paintings 

J sonian Institution)—-To Mar. 27: Etchings, H. and etchings 
reat oppofg Luthmann. CORCORAN GALLERY—To Mar. Cc ey 
ant 27; Paintings, S. Burtis Baker. To Apr. 3: ARUDGBS,- VIGSE. : 
vaiting Etchings and drawings, Gifford Beal. Mar.: | FOGG ART MUSEUM—Mar.: XVth and XVIth 
put eve torical loan exhibition of portraits of century prints. 
more tha pashington. GORDON DUNTHORNE GAL- Hingham Center, Mass. 

: EEsIEs—To Mar. 23: Portraits, Eben F. | prynt CORNER—Mar.: New Prints in color, 
ealized Pe TaILLIPC MEMORIAL GALLERY— landscapes in’ woodblock. Frances Gearhart; 
d ourselve ar.: Recent paintings, Gifford Beal and Walt flowers in etchirg, Antoinette Rhett; recent 

 § Suhn. SEARS ROEBUCK & CO. ART GAL- cian einer cele 
i I be LERIES—Mar.: Reliefs, Frank Jirouch; paint- : 






Northampton, Mass. 
SMITH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART—To Mar. 


Arthur Elder, F. C. Kirk, L. L. Birren, 
Wm. Van Dresser. 


Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


-INSTITUTE 
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25: Woodblock prints by English artists. To 
Mar. 31: Landscapes, Leroy Woodard. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
FARNSWORTH MUSEUM—To Mar. 26: Peasant 


Art. PANCOAST GALLERY—Mar. 16-31: 
Moffett, Lassonde, Douglas. 
Williamstown, Mass. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE—Mar. 17-31: Wluminated 


Manuscripts (A. F. A.). 


Worcester, Mass. 

ART MUSEUM—Mar. 27-Apr. 17: French and 
American oil paintings from Phillips Memorial 
Gallery (A. F. A.). 

Detroit, Mich. 

‘ OF ARTS—To Mar. 30: Picasso's 

illustrations of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Mar. 

22-Apr. 4: Detroit Architecture (Amer. In- 
stitute of Architects). COLONY CLUB GAL- 

LERY—To Apr. 1: Selected group of paint- 

ings from annual exhibition of Nat’l Society 

of Women Painters and Sculptors. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART ASSOCIATION—Mar.: 
Sculpture, John Brcin. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Mzar.: 
Paintings by American Negro artists. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Mar.: International 
Group of Contemporary paintings (Marie 
Sterner); Japanese brocade priest robes: Im- 
perial Chinese jades; Swedish wall decora- 
tions. UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—Mar. 
15-25: Contemporary Swedish architecture 
tA. Fe &.}: 


Jackson, Miss. 
MISSISSIPPI ART ASSOCIATION—To Mar. 25: 
Ninth “A” Circuit exhibition (So. States Art 


League). 
Kansas City, Mo. 

KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE—To Mar. 30: 
Paintings and lithograrhs, Ross Braught. 
ALDEN GALLERIES—To Mar. 27: First 50 
years of lithography. FINDLAY ART GAL- 
LERIES—Mar.: Etchings, Martin Lewis and 


Elyse Lord. 
Springfield, Mo. 


ART MUSEUM—To Apr. 6: Paintings from Mid- 
western artist’s exhibit. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM—To Apr. 18: Carnegie In- 





ternational. NEWHOUSE GALLERIES—Mar.: 
Old Masters. ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
To March. 28: Exhibition by 8 Women art- 
ists. 


Lincoln, Neb. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
American Pottery (A. F. A.). 

Manchester, N. H. 





Mar. 20-Apr. 3: 


CURRIER GALLERY OF ART—Mar.: Grand 
Central School Faculty exhibit; Tibetan ban- 
ners; Piranesi etchings (A. F. A.); East In- 
dian water colors (A. F. A.); enamels, C. FP. 
McCarthy. 

Montclair, N. J. 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM—To Apr. 3: 


Modern paintings; paintings, 


Newark, N. J. 


Leopold Matzal. 


NEWARK MUSEUM—Mar.: Jaehne loan collec- 
tion of Chinese and Japanese art; modern 
American paintings and sculpture; Washington 
bicentennial exhibition. 

Plainfield, N. J. 
PLAINFIELD PUBLIC LIBRARY—Mar. 20-30: 


Foreign and Virginia scenes, 
ton. 


Hildegarde Hamil- 


Albany, N. Y. 
ALBANY INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART 
—Mar.: Water colors, George H. Shorey: land- 
scapes and flower paintings, Margaret Hanson. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM—To Mar. 31: Modern 
photography. GRANT STUDIOS—Mar. 14- 
Apr. 4: Brooklyn Society of Artists water 
color exhibition. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—Mar.: Buffalo art 
ists. CARL BREDEMEIER GALLERY—To 
Mar, 25: Water colors and sculpture, Ruth M. 
Erb. 

Elmira, N. Y. 

ARNOT ART GALLERY—Mar.: Paintings by 

“Ohio-born Wowen’’. 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART (Fifth Ave. 
& 82nd St.)\—Mar.: Japanese textiles; early 
wood cuts; European printed fabrics of X1Xth 


century. To Mar. 27: Morse Centennial ex- 
hibition; Washington bicentennial. ACKER- 
MANN €& SONS (50 East 57th St.)—Mar.: 


AINSLIE GAL- 
Hotel) — Mar.: 


Old English sporting prints. 
LERIES (Waldorf-Astoria 
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Paintings, Iwan Choultse. AMERICAN ACA- 
DEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS (Broadway 
at 156th St.)—Mar.; Memorial exhibition, 
Paul Bartlett. AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 
(30 East 57th St.)—Mar. 21-Apr. 2: Paint- 
ings, A. Sheldon Pennoyer. AN AMERICAN 
GROUP (Barbizon-Plaza Hotel)—Mar. 19-Apr. 
11: Paintings, Stuart Edie. AN AMERICAN 
PLACE .(509 Madison Ave.)—To Apr. 7: New 
paintings, Arthur G. Dove. AMERICAN FOLK 
ART GALLERY (113 West 13th St.)—Perma- 
nent: Early American paintings in oil and water 
color on velvet and glass. A. W. A. CLUB- 
HOUSE (353 West 57th St.)—To ‘Apr. 12: 
Water colors, pastels, miniatures and drawings 
in color. ARDEN GALLERY (460 Park.. Ave.) 
—To Mar. 31: Water colors, Gratiane de Gar- 
dilanne and Elizabeth Moffat. ARGENT GAL- 
LERIES (42. West 57th St.)—To Mar. 26: 
Garden sculpture, flower paintings and por- 
traits of gardens. Mar. 28-Apr. 9: Mexican 
paintings, Harriet Lord. ART CENTER (65 
East 56th St.)—To Mar. 26: “Fifty Prints of 
the Year’; photographs, Christina Merriman; 
city gardening in America, 
drawings. AVERELL HOUSE (142 East 53rd 
St.)—-Mar.: Garden sculpture. BABCOCK 
GALLERIES (5 East 57th St.)—To Mar. 26: 
Water colors, George P. Ennis. BALZAC 
GALLERIES (449 Park Ave.)—Mar.: Group 
exhibitions of young Americans. To Mar. 28: 
Paintings, Lily Furedi and Elizabeth Nagle. 
JOHN BECKER GALLERY (520 Madison 
Ave.)—To Apr. 10: Drawings and paintings by 
six young Euopeans. BELMONT GALLERIES 
(576 Madison Ave.)—Permanent: Old Masters. 
BOURGEOIS GALLERY (123 East 57th St.) 
—To Mar. 26: Stage settings, Robert Edmond 
Jones. BROWNELL-LAMBERTSON GALLERIES 
(106 East .57th St.)—Mar.: Fine and de- 
corative appointments for the contemporary 
home. BRUMMER GALLERY (55 East 57th 


photographs and- 


57th St.)—Mar.: Paintings. William H. Singer, 
Jr., Walter Griffin, Jacob Dooyewaard. RALPH 
M. CHAIT (600 Madison Ave.)—Mar.: Early 
Chinese porcelains. CALO ART GALLERIES 
(128 West 49th St.)—Mar.: Paintings by 
American and foreign artists. LEONARD 
CLAYTON GALLERY (688 Madison Ave.)— 
Mar.: Water colors, etchings and drawings, 
Childe Hassam. CONTEMPORARY ARTS. (12 
East 10th St.)—To Apr. 1: Oils and water 
colors, George Constant. CYASAN ARTISTS 
(Fordham Library—2556 Bainbridge Ave.)— 
To Apr. 30: Members exhibition of paintings. 
DELPHIC STUDIOS (9 East 57th St.)—To 
Mar. 28: Paintings and prints, Edith and Fred 
Nagler. DOWNTOWN GALLERY (113 West 
13th St.)\—To Mar. 21: Recent paintings, 
Stuart Davis. DUDENSING GALLERIES (5 
East 57th St.)—Mar.: Modern American 
paintings. DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES (12 
East 57th St.)—To Mar. 21: Paintings, Laura 
Talmage Huyck. EHRICH GALLERIES (36 
East 57th St.)—Mar.: Old Masters. FERAR- 
GIL GALLERIES (37 East 57th St.)—Mar. 
15-27: 27th exhibition of Landscape = Archi- 
tects of America and Annual Garden sculp- 
ture show. FIFTEEN GALLERY (37 West 
57th St.)\—To Mar. 26: Paintings and water 
colors, Charles Aiken; water colors, John I. 
H. Downes; water colors and black and whites, 
Beulah Stevenson. GALLERY 144 WEST 138th 
STREET—To Mar. 25: Sculpture, Chaim Gross. 
PASCAL M. GATTERDAM (145 West 57th 
St.)—Mar. 19-Apr. 2: Paintings, Laura Tre- 
vitte Horne and Harold H. Phelan. G. R. D. 
STUDIO (58 West 55th St.)—To Apr. 2: 
Paintings, Helen Rous, Rudolph Tardler, Caleb 
Winholtz. GRAND CENTRAL ART GAL- 
LERIES (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—Mar. 15-31: 
Etchings, wood blocks, lithographs, American 
artists (A. F. A.)—Mar. 15-Apr. 15: Garden 
sculpture. Mar. 29-Apr. 9: Marines and still 


Roger de la Fresnaye. GALLERY op 
JACKSON HIGGS (32 East 57th St.) 


Paintings by Old Masters. HISPANIC SOCIEM goth 
(Broadway at 156th St.)—To Apr. 15: Pan. 


ings of Argentina, Cesareo de Qnj 
EDOUARD JONAS GALLERIES (9 East 
St.)—Permanent: French XVIIth century ¢ 
niture, paintings and works of art; paint 
Iwan Choultse. FREDERICK KEPPEL ¢ ¢ 
(16 East 57th St.)—To Apr. 1: Prints @ 
masters of modern art. KLEEMANN.TH 
MAN GALLERIES (575 Madison Ave.) , 
Etchings. KLEINBERGER GALLERIES ( 
East 54th St.)—-Mar.: Old Masters. THO 
J. KERR (Frances Bldg. Fifth Ave. at 5 
St.)—Mar.: Works of art, tapestry and fy 
ture. M. KNOEDLER & CO. (14 East 57th g 
—Mar.: Dry points and etchings, My 
Bone. - KRAUSHAAR GALLERY (680 
Ave.)—To Mar. 26: Modern paintings 
drawings. J. LEGER € SON (695 Fifth Aye 
—Mar.: English portraits and landscay 
L’ELAN GALLERY (50 East 52nd §t,). 
Mar. 22: Works of Raphael Soyer. Joop 
LEVY GALLERIES (1 East 57th St.) 
18-Apr. 16: Paintings, Iwan Choultse. JULR 
LEVY GALLERIES (602 Madison Ave.) 
Apr. 1: Drawings, Eugene Berman. LJTT. 
GALLERY (29 West 56th St.)—To Mar. 3 
Decorative flower paintings, and hand-built p 
tery, Maud M. Mason. MACBETH GALLE 
(15 East 57th St.) —To Mar. 31: Winter 
seapes, F. C. Frieseke; small paintings, 
Connaway. PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY ({ 
East 57th St.)—Mar.: Selected French Mod 
painters and sculptors. METROPOLIT: 
GALLERIES (730 Fifth Ave.)—To Mar, 
Italian paintings of XVth, XVI and XVII 
centuries. MAUREL GALLERY (689 } 
Ave.)—To Apr. 16: Business Men’s Arts ¢ 
exhibition. MILCH GALLERIES (108 We 
57th St.) —To Mar. 26: Group exhibition. M, 


St.)—To Apr. 5: Ceramics, Artigas. BRONX 
ARTISTS GUILD (N. Y. Botanical Gardens) 
—To Mar. 27: Members exhibition. D. B. 
BUTLER € CO. (116 East 57th St.)—Mar.: 
Mezzo‘tints. FRANS BUFFA & SON. (58 West 


life, Frederick Waugh. HARLOW MCDONALD 
GALLERIES (667 Fifth Ave.)—Mar. 28-Apr. 
9: Annual exhibition of Society of Illustrators. 
MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERIES (63 East 
57th St.)—Mar: Water colors and drawings, 


28-Apr. 9: Water colors, John Whorf. M0 
TROSS GALLERY (785 Fifth Ave.)—To 
26: Latest paintings, John E. Hutchins. M0% 
TON GALLERIES (127 East 57th S8t.)— 
Mar. 28: Paintings, Saul; graphics, § 
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lh THE THREE REASONS! 


IN THE CENTER 
OF NEW YORK’S 
ART INTERESTS 


Located on broad 57th 
Street, New York's “rue de 
la Paix”, The Great North- 
ern offers a location of 
social distinction as well 
as one of easy access to 
musical and art interests. 
Accommodations equally 
pleasant for overnight or 
permanent residence. 
Excellent cuisine. 


OCATION—At the heart 

of the West Side with ex- 
press subway, Fifth Avenue 
Buses & Surface Cars at the 
door. 


‘a 


‘Ml 


SAVE WITHOUT SACRIFICE 


Cienieke oe EF 


7o™ st.——_ BR O AD WAY ——7TI St. 
PHONE:ENDICOTT 2-8400 -NEW YORK CITY 


£22 ill tll tl 


LANA. LLnL ULSI RUA gene NGLAeG UES AE CAAA Un cee ae cage 


CONOMY — One, two, 
three and four room suites 
at amazingly low prices. 


OMFORT—Large rooms, 

over-size closets, outside 
baths, attractive furnishings and 
liberal service. 


Daily Rates 
Single from $3.00 
Double from $4.00 


Special weekly or 
monthly rates on request. 


kabel 
GREAT NORTHERN 


118 W. 57th St., N.Y. C. 
Now Under KNOTT Management 


The advertising columns of Tue Art 
Dicest place before manufacturers and 


dealers in art supplies a market worth 
$5.150,000 annually. 
























nik. MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART (22 East 
7. St.)\—To Mar. 20: Loan exhibition, De- 
‘ain and Viaminck. MUSEUM OF IRISH ART 








































de lin (Barbizon Hotel)——Mar.> Irish painters and 
) East sam eculptors. MUSEUM OF MODERN ART (730 
century nh Ave.)\—To Mar. 23: Exhibition of Mod- 
+ Dainti Architecture. NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 
PEL é@ ¢@ (15 Gramercy Park)—To Mar. 26: Work of 
- Prints iynior artists members. NATIONAL ACADEMY 
ANN-THOM OF DESIGN (215 West 57th St.)—Mar. 27- 





107th Annual exhibition of oil 
and sculpture. NEWHOUSE GAL- 
. THOMM LERIES (578 Madison Ave.)—To Apr. 1: 
ve. at §a8 “From Renoir to Modigliani’. NEW SCHOOL 
r and FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH (66 West 12th St.) 
st 57th gf —To Mar. 30: 2nd exhibition of Painters and 
3. Mu -geulptors Guild. ARTHUR U. NEWTON GAL- 
(680 Bik LERIES (4 East 56th St.)—Mar.: Exhibition 
intings of English portraits and landscapes. PAINTERS 


\Ve.)—Mal Apr. 17: 
ERIES { ting 






























Fifth aye € SCULPTORS GALLERY (22 East 11th St.) 
landscapl Mar. 16-31: Paintings by M. de Corini. POT- 
nd 8t.). TERS SHOP (20 East 69th St.)—Pottery, 






Dorothea Warren O’Hara and Maija Grotell. 


yer. JOR 
PUBLIC GALLERY (42nd St. & Fifth Ave.) 






St.) 
tse. JULIgR —Mar.: Modern etchings; S. L. Smith Memorial 










| Ave.) exhibition; review of work of Timothy Cole. 
in. LigtiE REINHARDT GALLERIES (730 Fifth Ave.) 
'o Mar. 38 — Mar. 21: Paintings of children and 
nd-built pg Mowers. ROERICH MUSEUM (310 Riverside 
[GA -Drive)—-To Apr. 5: Contemporary Canadian 
Winter Art. SALMAGUNDI CLUB (47 Fifth Ave.)— 





To Mar. 27: Annual oil exhibition. JACQUES 
SELIGMANN € CO. (3 East 51st St.) Per- 
manent: Paintings, sculpture, tapestries. 


intings, 
LLERY (¢ 
nch 












ROPOLITAR. SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES (142 Fulton St.) 
‘o Mar, 9@ Mar.: Paintings by American and foreign art- 
and Xvn@ ists. E. @ A. SILBERMAN (133 East 57th 
389 St.\—Mar.: Old Master and objets d'art. 






s Arts Gu §. P. R. GALLERIES (40 East 49th St.)—To 
(108 We) Apr. 2: Paintings, Emanuele Romano. MARIE 
ibition. STERNER GALLERIES (9 East 57th St.)— 
orf. MQ™ To Mar. 26: International exhibition of flower 
.)—To paintings. THREE ARTS CLUB (340 West 
hins. MOM 85th St.)\—To Mar. 26: Oils and water colors 
th St.\—} by members. VALENTINE GALLERY (69 
phics, Sa East 57th St.)—To Mar. 19: Paintings, Louis 
Eilshemius. VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES (21 
East 57th St.)—Permanent: Old Masters. E. 
WEYHE (794 Lexington Ave.)—To Mar. 26: 
Prints and drawings, Emil Ganso. WHITNEY 
MUSEUM (10 West 8th St.)—To Mar. 30: 
Provincial paintings XIXth century; Audubon 
HENAN LANATON prints and Thomas Nast cartoons. WILDEN- 
STEIN GALLERIES (647 Fifth Ave.)—Mar.: 
Paintings, by old and modern masters. 
Y CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE ART CLUB 
) ! ene am, 2 a Commercial il- 
sign, Dp n students. 
® WOMEN’S CITY CLUB (22 Wek Ave)ctiee 
Portrait busts, Frances Savage. HOWARD 
YOUNG GALLERIES (634 Fifth Ave.)—Mar.: 

XVIIth century Dutch paintings. 


Staten Island, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES—Mar-.: 
Exhibition of modern art. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Mar.: Indian 

Tribal Arts and contemporary Spanish ex- 

hibition. FITZHUGH GALLERY—To Apr. 2: 
Portrait drawings, Ralph Avery. Norman Kent. 
GEORGE BRODHEAD GALLERIES—To Mar. 
23: Paintings, Emile Gruppe. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Mar.: Paintings, An- 
thony Thieme; water colors, Robert W, Allan; 
Junior League Arts & Crafts exhibit. 

Akron, O. 

AKRON ART INSTITUTE—Mar.: 

Painters from the Kokoon Club. 
Cincinnati, O. 


ART MUSEUM—To Mar. 28: Prints of six cen- 
turies lent by Herbert French. CLOSSON 
GALLERIES—To Mar. 19: Paintings, Reginald 


Grooms. 
Cleveland. O. 

MUSEUM OF ART—To Mar. 20: Russian icons 
and peasant textiles; Mar. 23-Apr. 10: Con- 
temporary Italian painting; drawings from 
Dan Fellowes Platt collection. 

Columbus, O. 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Mar.: Arctic paint- 
ings by Canadian artists; oils and water colors, 
Alice Schille; etchings, Wm. Meyerowitz; loan 
exhibit of tapestries. 

Dayton, O. 

DAYTON ART INSTITUTE—Mar.: American Sur- 

vey Exhibition (College Art Assoc.). 
Oberlin, O. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE—Mar. 15-Apr. 2: 

arts and crafts (A.F.A.). 
Toledo, O. 
MUSEUM OF ART—To Mar. 27: Living Span- 


ish artists. 

: Norman, Okla. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—Mar. 15-Apr. 1: 
Paintings. W. Herbert Dunton; Oils and litho- 
sraphs, Harriet Kritser. 

: Oklahoma City, Okla. 

NAN SHEETS STUDIO GALLERY—Mar.: Con- 
temporary American paintings. 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY—To Mar. 23: 

colors, Paul Gill; etchings, Alfred Hutty. 
















lh 











Cleveland 





Indian 





I 







Water 






CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To Apr. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART—(Fair- 


mont) To Mar. 20: ‘Designs for the Machine”. 
(Memorial . Hall)—Mar.: Paintings, water 
colors and drawings, Thomas Eakins; drawings, 
John Singer Sargent; engravings, Durer. (69th 
Street Branch)—To Mar. 24: Paintings by fel- 
lowship of the Academy of Fine Arts. Mar. 25- 
Apr. 6: Philadelphia International Salon of 
Photography. ART ALLIANCE—To Mar. 27: 
Sculpture, Carl Milles. To Mar. 31: Circulating 
Picture Club, Annual exhibition of oils, water 
colors and prints by living artists. HOLLAND 
FINE ART GALLERY—Mar.: Paintings of 
old Dutch towns, Wetering de Rooy; Cathedral 
interiors, J. Cossaar. MCCLEES GALLERIES— 
To Mar. 31: Exhibition of French moderns. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

20: Engrav- 
ings, Robert Nanteuil. Mar. 18-May 30: Eng- 
lish sporting paintings. Mar. 21-Apr. 17: 
Contemporary American painting. 


Providence, R. I. 


FAUNCE HOUSE ART GALLERY—Mar. 23-Apr. 


12: “Fifty Prints of the Year’. PROVIDENCE 
ART CLUB—To Mar. 20: 53rd Annual ex- 
hibition. RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DE- 
SIGN—To Mar. 26: Petites Tuileries Exhibi- 
tion (College Art Assoc.) Mar. 15-Apr. 2: Soap 
Sculpture. TILDEN-THURBER CO.—Mar. 15- 
Apr. 2: Paintings, Anthony Thieme; etchings 
of landscape and trees. NATHANIEL M. VOSE 
—Mar.: Exhibition of water colors and oils, 
John Whorf; etchings, Anthony Thieme. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL: ART GALLERY—Mar. 27: 
“American Life in Retrospect”, lithographs. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
CENTENNIAL CLUB—To Mar. 27: Modern oil 
paintings, Phillips Memorial Gallery (A. F. A.) 


Dallas, Tex. 

PUBLIC ART GALLERY—Mar. 15-Apr. 1: Paint- 
ings, Ruby Stone; Mar. 21-Apr. 9: Petites 
Tuileries Exhibition (College Art Assoc.) 
HIGHLAND PARK SOCIETY—To Mar. 31: 
Water colors and prints, Margaret Law; cos- 
tume design, William Cole. 


Houston, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Mar. 20-Anr. 15: 
Mexican Arts (A. F. A.). HERZOG GALLERIES 
—Mar.: Etchings, Bernhardt Wall, Wuanita 
Smith. 

Huntsville, Tex. 

SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
—Mar. 20-30: Paintings from Winter Exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design, 1931 
(A. FF. A.). 

San Antonio, Te. 

WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM (San Antonio Art 
League)—To Mar. 29: Water colors, Dawson 
Watson, Walt Dehner. To Mar. 22: Texas 
Fine Arts exhibition. ART GROVE GALLERY 
—Mar.: Paintings, Hugo D. Pohl. 


Seattle, Wash. 
ART INSTITUTE—To Apr. 13: Exhibition of 
Indianese and Indonesean Art. HENRY ART 
GALLERY—To Apr. 1: Paintings, Walter F. 


Isaacs. HARRY HARTMAN’S GALLERY— 
Mar.: Exhibition of Pictorial photography. 
NORTHWEST ART GALLERIES—Permanent: 
Exhibition of Northwest painters. 
Appleton, Wis. 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE—Mar.: Textiles and etch- 


ings Carnegie Foundation; collotypes, Jaffe: 
woodcuts (Brown-Robertson Co.) 
Madison, .Wis. 
STATE HISTORICAL MUSEUM—To Mar. 26: 


Sculpture, Auguste Rodin (College Art Assoc.) 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—Mar. 15-Apr. 
1: XIXth Century French and German paint- 


ings. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

ART INSTITUTE—To Mar. 30: 19th Annual ex- 
hibition, Wisconsin painters and _ sculptors; 
14th Annual Wisconsin Society of Applied Arts; 
Goethe exhibit. LAYTON ART GALLERY— 
To Mar. 30: Water colors, Ruth Colman. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
PUBLIC MUSEUM—Mar.: Washington 
tennial exhibit. 


The Fairfax 
56 St. East or Park AVE. 


Outside Rooms, furnished by Sloane, 
with pantries:— 

SINGLE 
$4.50 day - - - - $110.00 month 


TWIN BED 
$5.00 day- - - - $120.00 month 
Our dining room has become a 


favored luncheon place with the art 
and decorating profession. 


Bicen- 








Come in to lunch some day. 
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“Theatre in Art” 


“The Theatre in Art” is the theme of an 
exhibition being organized and sponsored by 
Sidney . Ross, theatrical producer, for the 
benefit of the Actor’s Fund of America and 
the interests of the contributing painters. Mr. 
Ross has donated a specially equipped gallery 
for the housing of the show, which will open 
March 30 at 22 East 55th Street, New York. 

Not only the legitimate stage and motion 
pictures but also vaudeville, the circus, the 
dance, opera and burlesque will figure in oils, 
water colors and black-and-white. Among 
the artists will be Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Reginald 
Marsh, Maurice Sterne, Orozco, John Sloan, 
William Zorach, William Cotton, Covarrubias, 
Ernest Fiene, Eugene Fitsch, Boris Aronson. 

Daniel Frohman is honorary president and 
Frank Crowninshield, editor of Vanity Fair, 
is president. 








Tue Arr Dicest will gladly search for any 
work of art desired by a reader. 











A New York Hotel 
of Race Chaem ... + 




















Located just a few 
steps from Fifth Ave. 
Exquisitely furnished 
eee for transient and 


ermanent residence. 
Pp 


The Madison restau-~ 


rant has justly earned 
an international repu-~ 
tation for its food 


and courteous service. 


At our readjusted 


tariff 
Economy Becomes 


Smart Socially 


RATES 
Single from eas $5 
Double from . $7 





e e 4 « 
Suites from .. oan 
Circulating ice water 
in every bathroom 


She 


EADISON 


15 EAST 58th STREET 
at Madison Ave., New York 
BERTRAM WEAL, Managing Director 
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THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


HARBOR, COAST OF 


ROOTHRAY MAINE 





LANDSCAPE .-. PORTRAIT AND 
MARINE PAINTING . ETCHING . 
AQUATINT . BLOCK PRINTING . NOR- 
MAL . INDUSTRIAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL ART . POTTERY . JEWELRY . 
CRAFTS . DESIGN . ILLUSTRATION 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS . JULY 3 TO AUGUST 12 


FOR FULL INFORMATION RE 
FACULTY . COURSES . CREDITS 


ADDRESS SECRETARY 
BOX 200, BLOOMFIELD HILLS 
MICHIGAN 


FRANK LEONARD ALLEN. DIRECTOR 











Breckenridge School 
of Art 


Classes: Drawing and Painting from 
Costumed Model indoors or out, 
Landscape, Marine Painting, Portrait 
Painting, Still Life and Composition. 


THE SCHOOL OF COLOR 


Season July and August 


Scientific Analysis of Color 
for the Artist 


Instructor: HUGH H. BRECKENRIDGE 
Senior Instructor in Drawing and Painting, 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Phila. 


For. illustrated circular address 


THE BRECKENRIDGE SCHOOL 
49 Rocky Neck Av., Gloucester, Mass. 





















SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


At SAUGATUCK, MICH. 
Under the auspices of 
THE ART _ INSTITUTE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


June 27 to Sept. 3 
Instructors 
FREDERICK F. FURSMAN 
ALBERT KREHBIEL 


Classes in Landscape and Figurepainting. 
Drawing, Composition and Color. 


For catalogue, address 


Secretary, Summer School of Painting, 
Saugatuck, Mich. 









Black River Summer School of Painting 
On Lake Michigan. Near Sheboygan, Wis. 
Summer painting center of Wisconsin. Study 
Sunlight and color from Landscape and model. 
July 4th to August 27th 
Well equipped studio and lodge and the best 
of home cooking. 


Arthur Nicholson Colt, Director 
Write for booklet 


THE COLT SCHOOL OF ART 
22 North Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 





A Review of the Field in Art Education 


“A Direct Challenge” 


Ralph M. Pearson’s new Design Workshop 
will have quarters this Summer aboard the 
good ship Herbert in East Gloucester harbor, 
at the dock of the’ Rocky Neck Marine Rail- 
ways. Painting, modelling and other media 
will be taught as a means of stimulating a 
creative attitude of mind and a mastery of 
the two- and three-dimensional pictorial and 
applied design which has grown out of the 
modern movement. Mr. Pearson feels that 
this knowledge is the key to the experiencing 
of all works of art, ancient and modern. All 
instruction will be in the morning, the students 
having the, privilege of using ‘the ship for in- 
dependent work in the afternoons. 

The announcement states that this school 
is a “direct challenge to all art museum edu- 
cational programs which ‘assume that inspira- 
tion or appreciation of art develops from con- 
templation of great masterpieces of the past. 
Also it questions the art education that is 
based on copying. Against these outgrown 
educational methods it opposes a program 
based on the findings of the modern move- 
ment, and taught from the point of view of 
the creative artist, which, Mr. Pearson be- 
lieves, is establishing the new form that all 
art education must eventually take.” 

“The new method assumes, first of all, a 
creative attitude of mind and a free play with 
media—thus stimulating invention rather than 
skill. Then, recognizing that plastic form has 
been the form which has effectualized and 
given rhythmic meaning to expression through- 
out all great periods in art history, including 
the modern, it attacks the problem of pictorial 
designing in a series of steps of increasing 
complexity. Such a solid groundwork gives a 


solid basis for all fine and applied art produc- | 
tion, all art education, and all creative, parti- | 


cipating appreciation. 

Earl Horter, Philadelphia modern painter 
and etcher, has been added to the staff to 
conduct a morning class in outdoor painting. 
Miss Katharine Schlater will teach wood 
block technique and will assist Mr. Pearson 
in modelling and casting. 


Will Train Art Critics 


What is said to be the first course in art 
criticism ever offered by an institution of 
learning will be inaugurated by the American 
School of Fine Arts at Fontainebleau to be- 
gin next summer, according to an announce- 












































Provincetown, Mass. 
Write for Circular 


| coration at the Society of Arts and Craf 





| THE BROWNE ART CLASS, Provincetown, Mass. | 


















ment by Jacques Carlu, French director of ¢ 


F 


school. Under the supervision of M. Robe 
Fey, noted French critic and curator of gg Two Fr 
Palace of Fontainebleau, student writers die Yale 





art will receive instruction in art histopiehensive 
tradition and methods of criticism. aeology - 
Mr. Carlu’s announcement stated that tied autho 


course, while an experiment, is the outgrowiied scult 













of a definite demand on the part of Americahgthority 
art students and that unofficial announcemehgy of 1! 
of the course had already brought a qui@“The a 
response. ent MOV 







Enrollment for the coming summer, begi 
ning June 25, has already begun at the schoo 
New York offices, 119 East 19th St. 


ring h 
story al 



















by 

courses include landscape and figure paintin , fost 
sculpture, true fresco, etching and archite ee 
ture. More than two hundred students a beality 
tended the school last summer. a ye 
“In bu 

Nature Not Enough le. of t 

E. Ambrose Webster, head of the Webstgs movin; 
Art School in Provincetown, Mass., believer the | 
that undue attention is paid to nature by amprogram 





dy « 
ong cr 


students. This attitude he blames dire 
on American art schools. An artist, 
Webster feels, must create new forms 1 






inting 
harmonize all parts of his composition. Natuygow . 
essiona 








alone is “not art.” 
“Students should be taught to study a 





eral 7 







and not told so much about the beauty opi imstru 
nature. Most Americans still think th cholarly 
nature is ‘it. Of course students must knowomes a 
nature before they can improve upon it. | The 


painting a shoulder as you see it disturbs yougwe yea' 
planned composition—is not in harmony wityéat, b 
other angles and lines as you see the bert | 
change or leave off the shoulder.” asions 
ond | 


A Student Decorates a School F%* ‘ 


< . ° tire si 
Students of interior architecture and d ge 











school in Detroit were given the problem o 












designing the entrance room to the society’ I 
new exhibition galleries. The committee 6 he 
decoration chose the work of Miss Shirley ofman 
Bennett, a second year student. peing h 





will 








. , pether 

Austin Ketcham’s Colony Ve 

The Ketcham Art Colony, an extension Aad at 
the Kansas City Art Institute, announces tt ng pla 







fifth Summer session at Gypsy Camp, Siloan Pacific 
Springs, Ark. A three weeks’ course will Of clude: 
given under the personal direction of Austi ‘llard 
Ketcham, Aug. 8 to 27. 

















Instructor 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


LANDSCAPE, MARINE, FIGURE, 
PICTORIAL COMPOSITION, PORTRAIT 
COURSE IN ARTISTIC ANATOMY 
TECHNIQUE OF OIL AND WATER 

COLOR 










Write for Circular (D) 


BROWNE ART CLASS 
BOX 453 PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 











WEBSTER 
ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


FIGURE LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION 
A Modern Art School 









A Review of the Field in Art Education 





‘ector of 4 

vd French Savants. 

‘ator of ti Two French scholars have been appointed to 
Writers die Yale School of Fine Arts to offer a com- 
art histoniehensive study of mediaeval art and ar- 


n. weology. They are Marcel Aubert, teacher 


2d that tied author of books on mediaeval architecture 
e outgro sculpture, and Henri Focillon, also an 
of Americaigthority in the field of the art and archaeo- 
mouncememiey of the Middle Ages. 


ht a qui “The appointment marks the most impor- 
wnt move Yale has yet taken toward com- 


mer, begitivting her curriculum of instruction in the 
the school, ory and criticism of art,” President Angell 
‘ pe id. “Already strong in the classical field, 
d architell next logical step was to develop that of 

“Iediaeval art and archaeology; this becomes 
tudents af ; ; 3 

reality at the opening of the coming aca- 

emic year. 

“In building up the historical and academic 
th ide.of the arts, the School of the Fine Arts 
he Webstdp moving to carry out its announced project 
s., believer the broadest possible: study of art. The 
ture by arprogram of professional instruction and study 
es directl@lteady offered at Yale covers extensive work 
artist, mg creative lines in architecture, drama, 

forms wanting and sculpture. These courses are 
on. Natupow developed in each case to a full pro- 
esional status and have been effective for 
study ameveral years. With a similar rounding out 
beauty gpf instruction in, the arts on the academic and 
hink thageholarly side the more complete project be- 
must knowomes a reality.” 
yon it. Ig The course will extend through a period of 
turbs yougwo years. During the first term of the first 
mony witear, beginning next September, Professor 
-e them-gubert will cover Christian Art from the in- 
asions through the Carolingian period. The 
econd period will be devoted to the Roman- 
Schoo] Fue era under Professor Focillon. The 
anda tire second year of the cycle will be given 
nd Craft" the study of Gothic Art. 
roblem 0 ete os ree 
> society Hofmann in Los Angeles 
mittee og The forthcoming Summer course of Hans 
ss Shirlegofmann at the Chouinard School of Art is 















being hailed as an event in Los Angeles, for 
t will bring mature and talented artists to- 
ether in the Southland to study under 


ny ; a, : : 

tension ae Viennese master. With spacious galleries 
nd ateliers, the Chouinard school is a meet- 

ounces it lace f : 

, Siloal Bg place for artists and art lovers on the 

ev gppacific Coast. The faculty list of the school 

se will bé 

of Aust! ludes Morgan Russell, Lawrence Murphy, 


illard Sheets and Pruett Carter. 


MICHEL 





PRAIT 
OMY 
ATER 

AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc., 
5 } 400 Madison Avenue, New York City 
MASS. 








MOTOR CARAVAN PAINTING TOUR 
[Third European Season] 

JUNE 30 to AUGUST 28 

France, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Belgium 
ill be with th h h 
LUXURIOUS MOTOR BUS [it ton" Stjcrever' desired WITHOUT ERTEA’ Cone 
INCLUSIVE PRICE WITH ART INSTRUCTION EVERYDAY — $595 
Send for descriptive circular. 





1 HENRY B. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS IN EUROPE 


Fellowship Prize 





“Bird Charmer,’.by Walker Hancock. 
Awarded the Fellowship Prize. 


Walker Hancock, instructor in sculpture at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
was awarded the Fellowship prize in com- 
petition with 17 other former students, who 
exhibited in connection with the annual dis- 
play of paintings and sculpture at the Aca- 
demy’s gallery. The prize is given for the best 
work by a member of the Fellowship who has 
been a regularly registered student in the 
Academy schools within the last ten years. 
Mr. Hancock’s winning effort is a heroic statue 
of an Indian bird charmer, a work destined 
for the St. Louis zoological gardens. 

Mr. Hancock was a_ student of Charles 
Grafly at the Academy, where he won two 
travelling scholarships. Later he was granted 
a Prix de Rome and spent three years at 
the American Academy in the Eternal City. 
Since his return he has been on the faculty 
of the Academy. In 1925 he won the Widener 
medal at the Pennsylvania Academy. 

At the Fellowship annual exhibition, Su- 
sette §. Keast won the May Audubon Post 
$100 prize with “Water Front,” and Mar- 
garet R. Gest was awarded the gold medal 
and $100 for “City Fountain.” 


JACOBS’ 









MICHEL JACOBS, 
58 West 57th Street, New York City 


SNELL’S 





£ DURNSTEIN CRACOW 

L | With Travel From Art Shrine to Art Shrine, Through France—Switzer- 

5 ia land—Italy—A ustria—Czecho-Slovakia—Poland—Germany—Belgium 
. 1 | JULY ist — SEPTEMBER 5th 
rION Send for descriptive announcement 









THE BOYD TOURS, INC. 
724 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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JOIN 


LORADO TAFT 


AND OTHER EMINENT AMERICANS 
FOR THE 


ART PILGRIMAGE 


SUMMER 193832 


TO EUROPE 


A85s2.05 
INCLUSIVE PRICE 
S 


ALL EXPEN E TOURS 


THE BEST LEADERS 
THE BEST ITINERARIES 
THE LOWEST PRICE 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


47 BOYD STREET 


NEWTON MASSACHUSETTS 


The Eastport Summer School of Art 


EASTPORT, MAINE 


George Pearse Ennis 
PAINTING INSTRUCTOR 
> Craig, Teacher Training 


ilton Leech, Etching 
Stow Wengenroth, Lithography 
TERM, JULY 4th—AUG. 16th 
Oil Painting, Drawing, Water Color, Outdoor 
Painting, Etching, Teacher Training, 
Lithography. 
For catalogue or information 
Address— 
GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y 
67 WEST 8ith ST., NEW YORK CITY 


lini )ad.@leihd 


AT MONTEREY IN THE BERKSHIRE 
HILLS OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
& 


181H SEASON 
JULY 4TH TO AUGUST 12TH 


- @e 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG . « « ADDRESS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, Diatcroe 
S46 HIGH STREET NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 





ALFEO FAGGI 
SCHOOL of ART 


Sculpture - Drawing - Composition 
June to October 
Woodstock New York 








PAINT AT 
CAPRI, ITALY 
with 
LESTER STEVENS 
Summer of 1932 
Prices From $375 and Upwards 


for information address 
LESTER STEVENS, Rockport, 







Maas. 








THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
DRAMA - MUSIC - DANCE 
Not Operated for Profit 
SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 20 - JULY 30 
SPECIAL COURSE ADVERTISING ART 
CONDUCTED BY WALTER 0. REESE 
Catalog on Request AD1 
Seattle Washington 
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1932’s Stripes 


An exhibition of “American Design,” organ- 
ized by Ethel Traphagen, director of the 







THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 





































































SPRING sae JAN. 4 4 to MAY 7 Traphagen School of Fashion, New York, is Breed end Cherry saree, Philadelphia AppLi 
ote Sete, oe ~ wey ee in being held at the Catherine Lorillard Wolfe Oldest Fine Arts School 
ne . . . . . ° : 
Climate eae conmeaniine study canes Art Club during March. The purpose is to in America Ind 
out Oar ée — ae sayget celebrate the Washington Bi-Centennial with DRAWING We 
te for illustrated catalog “D” . . . PAINTING 
drawings of Colonial costumes designed b Fai 
F. H. MEYER, Director e 200 : t di a Tr 7 SCULPTURE Pai 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. more ’ wid : young artists under 1Ss ap- ILLUSTRATION 
hagen’s direction. MURAL DECORATION 
“ > e 30° e 
WILMINGTON It is indeed a most unusual and thrilling ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ACADEMY OF ART - that 9 are turning this year in American Address Eleanor N. | Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator =a 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE esign, iss Traphagen said to Tue Art 
Stanley M. Arthurs Douglas D , 
es ‘Sel ir iactaran Gant mers ee er = another re = can 
iS my oe —_—" we have a cele ration ot such astorice > “ne 
io be Stee Howse | “ portance as the Washington _ bi-centennial. 
er joa - coon Director Foremost among the designs sought after by a of ‘A 
generations to come will be those of 1932. In iidelandtinitl> cba Husa ; 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM the future these will be the bi-centennial mo- “ Reosing, Painting from 
SCHOOL tives of the then long distant past that in the en va th or Decora 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. American fabric and costume industries made Sohelévehige. Placements. Barell Mail 
soeeveer seman te als Seve a patriotic history in commemoration of the Write for Catalog B. 
Daas. Weare Dey ed Bening Game. 200th anniversary of our first President. 126 Mass. Avenue Bostea 
Catalogue sent on request. Invitations were sent to the trade as well ‘ 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal as to art schools, and one sees designers at NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
the exhibition with their pencils busily em; DESIGN FOR WOMEN 2 
ployed taking notes which one feels sure will 160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 40th Year é 
SANTA BARBARA be reflected later in red, white, and blue Textile Designing, Fashion Tihustration 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS vai te Interior Decoration & architect 
modern costumes, the last word in this sea- Life Clase under J. Scott. Williame 
Santa Barbara, California ’ d Advanced Design under Lucian Bernhard Writ 
Outdoor Landscape Class Throughout the ee So ; - Stud 
Coonan ‘To-day Paris is busy cabling about stripes, Positions and orders filled 
Graphic, Decorative and Plastic Arts that are utilized from tip to toe in the latest : 
Session: Ten eae” weeks thing for Spring and Summer 1932. One re- OTIS ART INSTITUTE 









A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS. MAINTAINED 


calls that this vogue was also in favor during | tug counTy OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMEMT 












ART SGHOOL the Colonial’ time. The veritable furore in oii aaa Tan Los a oi 
the vogue for stripes which persisted in France “wil parts a Mita , In 
oF THE DETROIT SOcleTy 8 P Pp Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 8 


RTS AND throughout the Louis XVI and Directoire per- Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year, 




















hool: : é : Date of entrance and period of study optional, 

pomen edited a moo: “three y= iods was due, _according to a contemporary genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. By ; 

Painting, Modeling, Design. writer and politician, to the introduction of lustrated catalog upon request. i 

Tilustration, Interior Decora- : . : | 
a zebra in the royal menagerie. That this 3 

be- . 2 . 
gine Amril 4th, 1032, amusing looking animal should cause the A. ARCHIPENKO 
E. A. GURRY, Dir. 53 Watson Si., Detrolt, Mich. King’s cabinet to affect stripes for their 
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dresses until they resembled one, will seem ECOLE D’ART 































strange to us moderns. A novelty, even if SCULPTURE - PAINTING 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM tail Tee Nei ti DRAWING 
OF FINE ARTS only a zebra, in so frivolous a court as tha DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 

Drawi ‘nti odeting: det of the unfortunate Louis XVI, would naturally Bummertn Woodstock THE 
eae ane pete ge A ge Bnew mag leave a lasting impression. That it should 316 West 57th St. N. Y. City 

Free use of galleries, collections and li- result in the predomination of stripes, narrow Co 
brary of Boston Museum of Fine Arts. : . . ° Ch 
School and Traveling scholarships. 55th year. or wide, plain or embellished, as the dominant ; E ARTS 

Catalog. BOSTON, MASS. feature of ornamentation of the fabrics for COLLEGE OF FIN 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PAINTING, INTERIOR Dac. 
ORATION, DegsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
AND CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. ScHoot Art. Lead 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


both.dress and decoration, seems quite a sub- 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS stantial achievement in a reign which ended 
Chestnut and Jones Streets with the monarch on the guillotine. 


San Francisco “But what does it matter that the French 
Affiliated with the University of California. ivec ‘ir i irati 
Star ton duane ae ie ee oe craftsmen received their inspiration from the 


fessional and teachers’ courses of study in zebra? The fabrics which they produced were 
ae ee ee ee charming, and-are our own fashio lwa 
Write for illustrated catalogue aan mu ns ae LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Lee F. Randolph, Director predicated on anything more substantial? nese ee ne 
ainting, . acher 
Training, Advertising Art, Dlus- 
tration, Interior and Industrial 
Design. Fall Term, Sept. 1% 
For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. rr, pee 
Dept. A.D., 758 No. erson 
I Wisconsia 










Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracusz, N. Y. 


















Art Academy of Cincinnati nh 


Founded in 1869 
Moderate tuition fees, Day 
and night classes. Profes- 
sional training in fine and 




















a Milwaukee 
aoulied arta, Syatants Sere GrANDCENTRALSCHODL/ART 
brary. Address Walter H. SUMMER SCHOOL IN PROVINCETOWN. 


Siple, Director. Summer 


Term: June 13th to August CAPE CoD. Marine, Landseape, and Figure NAUM M. LOS 

















Painting. under direction of Arthur W. Woelfie, 
Hien Park Cincinnati, 0. ANA July tet“ ‘IN’ “NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL OF ART 
Under direction of Edmund Greacen, A.N.A. SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
Classes in Painting, and Drawing, Illustration, SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ARI 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS Conan Design and Advertising. June 15th to lediwideal — as Beenie ae 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE vetih. fia sane. 80 West 40th st. (Beak Arts Studies), Now York Ot 


7021 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 







OF TECHNOLOGY 


f Art 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Corcoran School o 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance ; 
$25.00—Day and ons oo in 
The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- LANDSCAPE ——. a vTaformatlos 
plies can reach thousands of art students and and Prospectus, address 


professional artists through Tue Art Dicesr. MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 

















Philadelphia School 
Design for Women 


Otpgst ScHOooL or ART 
Apptiep TO INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 


Founded 1844 
Industrial and Decorative Design 
Interior Decoration 
Illustration and Advertising Art 
Fashion Design and Illustration 
Painting in oil and water color 
Modeling, Jewelry 
Lectures on Cultural Subjects related to Art: 
History, Literature, Modern Languages 
Hii developed course for teachers of art in 
Public and Private Schools 


Day. Evening and Saturday Classes 


classes at the new Parkway branch 
-of the School, 1930 Race Street] 


Fellowships for 
Residence Houses tor out of town students 


| Broad and Master Streets 


lustration, 


“STUDY ART 
aul The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 


>PLIED 


Oth Year 
tration 
ture 


Bernbant Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 
TUTE 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


Intensive Summer and Winter Courses 
Special Classes planned for Teachers. 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration, textile and stage design 
taught in shortest time consistent 

with thoroughness. 
ning courses. Sunday Nude Drawing! 
and Painting Class. Incorporated un- 
; der Regents. Certificates given on 
empletion of course. Send for circular D. 
80 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 
ESTIGATE BEFURE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 
Country School OPEN ALL YEAR 
Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 


RTS ty-six miles northwest of Philadelphia, 
ITY ndseape, Life Portraiture, Still Life, Deco- 
ration, Illustration, Sculpture. Modern Equip- 

Sports, European Scholarships. Write 


nent 
RIOR Dac: Bfor 1 
LUSTRATION particulars to D. Roy Miller. 


RT. 
» Arts. 


se, N. Y. 


Y. City 


RATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn. New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
ture. 38 Studios. 97 Instructors. 

45th year. Catalogue. 
JAMES C, BOUDREAU, Director 


ART 


BU SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
COMMERCIAL ART 


er Session 


INTING 
iC ART 
enings 


y York City 


Aster now —— 


1624 H Street, N. W., Washington. D. C. 


4 THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
rt FINE ARTS 
Washington University 
fe Drawing, Painting, 
ce a Commercial Design. History of 
ip Art, Composition, Perspective. 
s5e8 Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
om) China and other arts. 
rmation For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University. 


etary St. Louis, Mo. 


September 15 to June 15 


Advice 


J. Allen St. John, instructor in painting at 
the School of the Art Institute, gave this bit 
of advice to a class of the Business Men’s Art 
Club of Chicago: 

“Concentrate on some part of a picture 
that, to you, tells the story. Snow need not 
be all one color. Think of the material while 
you are painting it and you are liable to re- 
create it. Don’t try to copy a model or a 
subject—give it your appreciation. Be sure 
that the water you paint looks wet. Don’t 
space too evenly—even if it was just that 
way. Take a commonplace subject and make 
a thing of beauty out of it. Keep away from 
monotony of color. When you feel like copy- 
ing, don’t; interpret instead. Err rather on 
the side of softness, or even a bit of wooli- 
ness, rather than over-sharpness. Avoid lines 
that tend to ‘double-frame’ your picture.” 


Will Seek True Color 


To paint with direct vision and to in- 
terpret the beauty of the rugged woods and 
natural beaches of northern Wisconsin, by 
utilizing true color notes, will be among the 
aims of the Black River Painting Colony at 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, next Summer. Ac- 
cording to Arthur Nicholson Colt, the di- 
rector, the fundamental principle will be to 
avoid the creation of stereotyped art. He 
was formerly instructor in painting at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The artists’ colony maintained for 30 years 
by the late Charles W. Hawthorne at Province- 
town, Mass., served as a model for the Black 
River school. The student will be taught to 
see for himself the basic color notes, and to 
produce the luminosity of instantaneous im- 
pression. A specification that at least two 
paintings be completed daily will serve to key 
up the student, make him concentrate, and 
insure spontaneity in his work. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


58 W. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Michel Jacebs, Direetor 


Author of The Art of Color and 
Art of Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) 


CLASSES IN SESSION 


ENROLL NOW 


MICHEL JACOBS will take a limited num- 
ber of students under his personal 
supervision 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, LIFE, 
PORTRAIT, POSTER, FABRIC, DESIGN, 
COSTUME DESIGN, AND INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Latest Teachi Methods 
Send for Catalog A. D. 


THE STUDIO WORKSHOP 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Summer Classes 


Landscape, Still Life, Marine Paint- 

ing, Creative Design, Color, Com- 

position, Blockprinting, Etching, 
Crafts. 


for circular address 
THE STUDIO WORKSHOP 


85 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. 
after June Ist (address )Box 13, Rockport, Mass. 


dune 15th 
to 
Sept. 15th 


ADVANCED 
GUIDANCE IN 
TIMELY ART 

SUBJECTS 

SUMMER COURSES 
START JULY 6 


18 South Michigan Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





| 


All branchés...painting, life. cos- 
tume designing, fashion drawing, 
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Third Season 


SUMMER 
_ Landscape Class — 


On Lake Champlain 
Near Camp Kiniya, Vt. 
Board at Old Vermont Farmhouse 


Instructor. MOLLY HAND 


For rates address: 
246 E. Sixtn Ave., Rosette, N. J. 


~ Study FINE & APPLIED ART 


at the CHOUINARD SCHOOL OF ART 


commercial, illustration, 


sculpture. 
stage design...day an evening 
classes... . Reasonable tuition. Write 
for Catalog “C"’ 741 South 
view, Los Angeles. 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-Story Building 


Professional courses for 
serious students 


Mid-year entrance 
Profusely Illustrated Catalog 


42-44 St. Botolph St. Boston, Mass. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


illustrated Catalog on Request 


STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Commercial Art 
Advertising 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


suite 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825-1931 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 


Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all 
branches. Operated on a non-profit basis, 
low tuition. Fifty-third year. Free illus- 
trated catalog. 
Spring Term ins March 29, 1932. Address 
Box A.A., —- Ave. at Adams &t., 
cago, Ill. 
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SAREE NT 


ZINC WHITE 


This superior of whites is ground 
pure raw linseed oil. Will not 
change color and is not affected by 
time and elements. 


Supplied in 1 and 4% Ib. tubes. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS' COLOR 
WORKS, Inc. 


253—36th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 















LUCIEN-LEFBVRE-FOINET 


Superfine, Handground 
Permanent Oil Colors. 


MADE IN FRANCE 
[Sole agents for U. S. A.] 


CANVAS PANELS 


Also a complete line of French & Belgium 
Canvas in 41” and 82” widths 
and Mural sizes. 


Write for Price Lists, Catalogue 
and Samples 


ART IMPORTING CO. 
404 Fourth Ave. New York 


‘Papers for “Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 


A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 3 1st Street New York City 





DUE TO INCREASED PRODUCTION WE 
ARE ABLE TO QUOTE 


NEW LOW PRICES 


on 
TURNED OVER EDGES 


CANVAS PANELS 











Size 8 x 10 per dozen $1.67 each $.17 
- Shee. - sn 2.25 e 25 
Ao; =: 2a: r 2.56 & 26 

3 =e.” - 3.02 - 31 

a 2: ae 3 3.96 _ .40 
sx 2 ™ re 4.86 is 49 

‘7 2B = ot. ™ 6.21 ? .63 


Postage Paid 
"BUY AMERICAN MADE ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS" 


From 


EDWIN M. RIEBE CO. 





















159 East 60th St. New York 





J. Greenwald, Ime. xsi. 1900 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURE FRAMES 


Ali Work on Premises 


668 Lexinaton Ave. New York City 
Plaza 3-2168 (Near 56th St.) 


The advertising columns of Tue Art 
Dicest place before manufacturers and 


dealers in art supplies a market worth 
$5,150,000 annually. 








Independent Department 


ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 
ASSOCIATION 





POR. Si actin Charles T. Bainbridge, 
20 Cumberland Street, Brooklyn. 

Vice President .... .... ..Charles Schneider, 
123 West 68th St., New York. 

Secretary and Treasurer .... S. Scavuzzo, 


122 East 42nd St., New York. 


On July 17, 1931, a group of men interest- 
ed in the manufacture and sale of artists’ 
materials gathered together to determine if it 
were practicable to form an association to 
foster the betterment of trade conditions, and 
to market more satisfactory materials to art- 
ists. A committee was formed to determine 
the probable aims and benefits and on July 
24 the committee met and formed the nucleus 
of the present organization. 

A general meeting was called and all dealers 
and manufacturers were invited to be present. 
At this meeting the association formally got 
under way. ‘Temporary officers were elected 
to serve for the balance of the year. The 
present officers were elected on January 21 
to serve during 1932. 

The aims of the organization are as out- 
lined in Article II of the constitution and by- 
laws are as follows: 

“The object of this association shall be to 
establish and maintain uniformity and equity 
in the customs and commercial usages of the 
trade; to acquire, preserve and disseminate 
valuable business information; to promote a 
more enlarged and friendly intercourse among 
those engaged in the trade; all of which having 
in view the best interests of the ultimate con- 
sumer.” 

Artists will find our organization ready to 
render them any service that pertains to the 
materials of the profession. 

The association members are not permitted 
to make misrepresentation to the trade and 
any complaint by an artist against the busi- 
ness conduct of any dealer member will receive 
immediate attention. The association is pre- 
pared to give artists any technical informa- 
tion on the materials sold by dealer members. 

The following committees have been ap- 
pointed: 


MEMBERSHIP—Chairman, Mr. Alexander, of 
Favor, Ruhl & Co: temporary chairman, Mr. 
Gerald Favor, of Irving Favor Co.; Mr. Ber- 
gen, of Devoe and Raynolds; Mr. Shoemaker, 
of Eberhard Faber Co.;: Mr. Mayer, of 
Joseph Mayer & Co.; Mr. Glasner, of Glas- 
ner Art. Co. 

TRADE RELATIONS COMMITTEE—Chairman. 
Mr. Ettl, of Ett] Studios; Mr. Martini, of 
Martini Artists Color Laboratories; Mr. 
Shulman, of Baker Brush Co.: Mr. Berlin, 
of Irving Berlin Co.; Mr. Davbie of P. 
Kolesch Co.; Mr. Riebe, of E M. Riebe Co. 

BUDGET COMMITTEE—Mr. Seltzer, of A. 
Seltzer. 

CREDIT BUREAU—Mr. Morrissey, of. E. H. & 
A. C. Friedrichs. 

RETAILERS COMMITTEE — Chairman, Mr. 
Brown, of Arthur Brown & Bro.; Mr. Flax, 
of Sam Flax: Mr. Greenwald of J. Green- 
wald. Inc.; Mr. Lee, of Lee’s Art Shop; 
Mr. Friedman, of A. I. Friedman & Co. 

WHOLESALERS COMMITTEE—Chairman, Mr. 
Immel, of O. F. Anderson Co.; Mr. Doro- 
hue. of Union Rubber & Asbestos Co.; Mr. 
Brinkerhoff, of Miller & Wright Paner Co.: 
Mr. Henschel. of John Henschel & Co.: Mr. 
Beattie. of Winsor & Newton Co. 


At the January meeting a very interesting 
talk on the manufacture of pencils, illustrated 
by motion pictures, was given by Mr. Gerald 
Favor. A short article on this subject will 
appear later in this department. 


THE MEMBERSHIP 


Aljo Mfg. Co., 130 West 21st St.. N. Y. Cc. 

American Lead Pencil Co., 200 Fifth Ave., 
Zs. ¥.-¢. 

H. Reeve Angel, 7 Spruce St.. N. Y. C. 

0. F. Anderson Co., 80th St. & Tist Ave., 
Glendale, L. I. 

Baker Brush Co., 83 Grand St., N. Y. C. 


[Continued on page 32] 
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BLOCKX COLORS Fi 
OIL, WATER AND fy. ”,” 


POWDER COLORS [7 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 
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Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 
Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


\Write for Price List 
and Sample Book d in s 
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ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


Write for “Notes on Artists’ Colors” 
























to 


M. GRUMBACHER 
162 Fifth Avenue New York 


Don’t judge colors as they come from the 
tube, but as they appear in your pai 
after a year or two. 
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Chairman: F. Battarp WILLIAMS 


Treasurer: GoRDON 


EXPECTATION 


At the moment it is premature to make here 
yy announcement of tlie activities of the 
stional committees of the League. But 
is truly a case of “no news, good news,” be- 
buse certain of them promise much towards 


wlizing important aims of the League. 
* * * 


STRIBUTION -TO MEMBERS OF 
MARTIN FISCHER’S TECHNICAL 
PAMPHLET NO. 2, “PRACTICAL 
ANALYSIS OF PAINTS -BY 
THE ARTIST.” 
As this issue goes to press, the League will 
mailing to all members the new booklet 
pared for our information and use through 
he joint efforts of the National Committee 
n Technic and of the National Lectures Com- 
ittee. The purpose of this booklet is stated 
n the Foreword, which we may well quote 
e in full: 
To realize the promise stated in the Foreword 
Pamphlet No. 1, “Hints to Artist-Paint- 
s” (Picments) September, 1931, the National 
wchnical Committee of The American Artists 
Professional League persuaded our distinguished 
ow-member, Dr. Martin Fischer, to prepare 
plementary data on “Practicat ANALYSIS 
Paints sy THE Artist.” 
In this Pamphlet, No. 2 of the projected 
ies, knowledge that is new to many artists 
wen to all members of the League in com- 
and usable form. Professional artists and 
students will find it to their advantage to 
t, to study and to master both Pamphlets. 
hey are intended for use. 
If the artist-painters of America make the 



















va mtents of Pamphlets 1 and 2 a part of their 

al professional equipment, they will find 

anwas Bchange for the better in their status. No 

ems BIEer will they be in the dark regarding the 

weaves Brmanence of their paintings insofar as pig- 

EN and ents determine that. Dealers and manufac- 

Be. to ers will be stimulated to give artists pos- 

ssing such knowledge the service requested by 

; ao artist, and this should be welcomed by 

h dealers and manufacturers because the 

e List [ember of colors that need be made and car- 

Book d in stock is reduced to the few known to 

c ONLYE Pérmanent. Manufacturers of integrity, who 

ish to serve art, should be willing to go one 

p further and to state on their labels the 

, INC. Bue chemical content of the artists’ colors that 
YORK y make. 
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Colors” 


w York 


from the 
painting 





+ * * 


Members who appreciate this evidence of the 
ague’s practical activities on their behalf, 
show it in an acceptible way by making 
rsonal efforts to enroll new members in 
¥ nation-wide organization. Every American 
zen actually working at any kind of visual 
» Or teaching art or the history of art in any 
hool or college, or lecturing or writing on art 
bjects, or who is on the staff of an art mu- 
m or of an art organization, is eligible for 
fessional or Associate-Professional Member- 
tp; and all art lovers for Lay Membership. 
For the convenience of members who would 
der such service to their League, the neces- 

blanks have been printed on both sides 
the back cover of this Pamphlet. 




























































ERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


sationwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
contemporary American art and artists. Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 


siepisidesen cea 27 West 67th Street, New York City 
Secretary and Editor: Witrorv.S. Conrow.... 
Bis AGRE iio eckisecs 


eotatte "137 East 66th Street, New York City 
Regional Committee, Chairman: Grorce Pearse Ennis..67 West 87th St., New York City 
1 Lectures Committee, Chairman: Franx Haze v....321 West 112th Street, New York City 


A cordial invitation is extended to all friends 


...154 West 57th Street, New York City 





of art in America to join the American 
Artists Professional League. 








Blank for 

PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
or for 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSIONAL 
MEMBERSHIP 
Enrollment 
Annual Dues: $3.00 
including a year’s subscription to THe Arr 


Dicest with the Independent Department of 
the League on next to the last page. 


Name ............ 


Address 


Profession 








Blank for Lay MEMBERSHIP enrollment 


Annual Dues: $5.00 


including a year’s subscription to THe ArT 
Dicest, as above. 


Other information...... 


Checks should be drawn to the order of The 
American Artists Professional League and 
mailed with enrollment blank to Gorvon H. 


Grant, Nationat Treasurer, 137 East 
6671 Street. New York, N. Y. 








-Witrorp S. Conrow. National Secretary 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE, 


154 West 57th Strect, New York, N. Y. 


Sir: - Please send invitations to join the 
League to: 
NAMF ADDRESS 
[Cut here and paste in a sheet of paper 


sufficient for your list.] 
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BECAUSE 


Fredrix has the facili- 
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Highest Quality 
Lowest Prices 


= ties for disposing of 
T large quantities of 
E supplies at small 
R 

| profit. 

a 

L 

Ss 


E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co. 
136-140 Sullivan St. 
140 West 57th St. 
40 East 43rd St. 
New York 


Serving art since 1868 


VERMILION 


was known to the ancients in natural form 
as the ore:—cinnibar. Synthetic vermilion 
was first described in the Lucca MS. of 
the 12th century. Sulphur and — 
are mixed either wet or dry and sublima' 
The distillate is dark violet, but on grind- 
ing this in water the bright characteristic 
red is developed. ere are many 

of which the middle or spectrum one is the 
most used. Exposure to strong sunlight 
blackens the color, a fact known to the 
old masters, who invariably glazed their 
vermilion with madder lake for pro' 
tion. Vermilion is a sulphide of mercury 
and intermixture with lead and copper pig 
ments must be strictly avoided. Our 
VERMILION is all that the name implies. 


The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
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~ Swedish Muralists Decorate a John Ericsson Memorial Room 
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Mural Panels for the John 


The Ericsson Memorial room at the John 
Morton Memorial Museum in League Island 
Park, Philadelphia, was recently completed 
with the installation of a large mural by the 
Swedish painter Olle Hjortsberg. Designed by 
the Swedish architect Martin Hedmark, the 
gallery produces an atmosphere of invention 
and stresses through the accomplishments of 
John Ericsson and others the contribution 
made by Swedish inventors to American de- 
velopment, according to Dorothy Grafly of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


{Concluded from page 30] 


Chas. T. Bainbridge’s Sons, 20 Cumberland 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bee-Ko Co., 122 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Berlin, Irving, 309 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 

Bienfang, S.. 501 W. 13th St.. N. Y. C. 

Borden & Riley Paper Co., 60 E. 11th St.., 
_ Xo 

Arthur Brown & Bro., 127 Lexington Ave., 
iy ee ae 

Columbia Cement Co., 150 Ingram St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., 213 N. J. R. R. Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 

Eagle Supply Co., 314 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Ettl Studios, 227 W. 13th St.. N. Y. C. 

A. W. Faber Co., 41 Dickerson St., Newark, 
N. J. 

Eberhard Faber Co., 37 Greenpoint Ave., 

Brooklyn, N. Y 

Favor, Ruhl & Co., 43 West 23rd St., N. Y. C. 

Fiat Specialties Co., 73 — 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 

Flax, Sam, 38 E. 28th St.. N. Y. C 

Friedman, A. I., 8 W. 45th St.. N. Y. C. 

E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs, 136 Sullivan St., 
mo & 

Glasner Art Supply Co., 554 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Greenwald, Inc., 668 Lexington Ave.., 

me Es 

Kolesch & Co., 138 Fulton St., N. Y. C. 

Kohinoor Pencil Co., 34 E. 23rd St., N. Y. C. 

W. D. Harper Inc., 225 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 

John Henschel & Co., 331 Fourth Ave., 
B.°%. & 

Chas. W. Higgins Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Lee's Art Shop, 221 W. 57th St.. N. Y. C. 

Martini Artist Color Lab., 97 Harris Ave.., 
L. I. City, N. Y. 

Joseph Mayer, 25 E. 14th St., N. Y, C. 

Melrose Mfg. Co.. 387 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


San OR Ci a a RE are ae 


Ericsson Memorial Room in the John Morton Memorial Museum, Philadelphia. 





“As a whole the mural progresses from the 
pondering Lincoln to the final conference which 
terminated in the adoption of Ericsson’s plans, 
and culminates in the result of those plans, 
a decisive naval victory,” wrote Miss Grafly. 

“In the left panel Lincoln stands leaning on 
a table. He is perplexed. Spread out before 
him are plans for the Monitor. His specta- 
cles lie on top of the plans, as if thrown 
there by a man lost in thought. The central 
panel shows an intent group of naval experts 
gathered about a red-covered table on which 
lies Ericsson’s model of the Monitor. Eric- 


Miller Brush Importing Co., Atlantic & Wms. 
Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Charles Miller, 34 E. 28th St.. N. Y. C. 

Miller & Wright Paper Co., 190 Varick St., 
me ee 

Rich Art Color Co., 31 W. 2ist St.. N. Y. C. 

Riebe Co., Erwin M., 159 E. 60th St., N. Y. C. 

Schneider & Co., 123 W. 68th St.. N. Y. C. 

A. Seltzer, 1162 Sixth Avenue., N. Y. C. 

Steiner Paper Corp., 50 Franklin St., N. Y. C. 

Talens & Son., Irvington, N. J. 

Union Rubber & Asbestos Co., 1133 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. 

Winsor & Newton Co., 31 E. 17th St., N. Y. C. 

Wold Air Brush Co., 2173 N. California Ave.. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Art Crayon Co., 253 — 36th St., Brooklyn. 
we 





“Calculated” 


“A strong new personality is introduced to 
San Francisco,” is the way the art critic of the 
Chronicle began a review of the exhibition of 
William S. Schwartz at the Galerie Beaux 
Arts, continuing: 

“Schwartz is no romantic. His paintings of 
nudes, done with heavy and calculated stripes 
in dense, mixed colors, approach morbidity in 
their bulky fleshiness. His portraits are op- 
pressively serious impressions that thrust aside 
humor and sentimentality and treat their sub- 
jects, it would seem, as brutalized sufferers in a 
brutal world . . . . These canvases win atten- 
tion by their live force. Schwartz is an indi- 
vidual. He has obviously thought out his pur- 


poses with unsparing effort, and he has made 
them definite.” 





sson himself, isolated from the group, stan 
pointing to his invention and explaining 
advantages. The right panel shows the ba 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac.” 
Balancing the mural on the opposite 
will be murals by another Swedish arti 
Olle Nordmark. These will carry out 
inventive atmosphere by employing mech 
cai motifs such as an anvil, a fire engi 
which Ericsson is credited with having 
vented; a radio sending outfit, and sim 
devices, bringing the general survey down 
contemporary times. 


Uninhibited 


The work of Peter Ballbusch, Swiss 
tor, and Richard Koliorsz, German paint 
was shown at the Plaza Art Center, Los A 
geles, under the sponsorship of Josef V 
Sternberg, motion picture director. 

“Ballbusch (only 26 years old) makes 1 
more consistent impression,” wrote Arth 
Millier in the Los Angeles Times. “In eve 
stroke of his molding hands one feels the p 
sion for form. A lyric poet, son of a paint 
he did not feel the pull toward sculpture 1 
he had practiced as masseur. The Ger 
love of monstrous caricature drives him. Li 
the cartoonist he elongates a neck, bulges 
brow, to drive home character. 

“Kollorsz is quick, sensitive, young— 
years. Coming to Los Angeles two years 
he painted some night pictures in the pak 
lined residence streets, pictures in which 6 
residents will recapture something of th 
youth, almost heafing the piercing sound 
the mocking bird. We know of no oti 
artist who has made this typically Los Ange 
experience into pictures. 

“Tt is this freshness of viewpoint, this 
inhibited release: of energy into unconventio 
channels that strikes one in the work of bi 
of these artists. Often the results seem ! 
forgivably ugly, but never lacking in vital 
What seems vital and disturbing today off 
seems beautiful tomorrow.” 
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—_ Child depicted as a cherub 
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hee SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY 
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ulpture Size 30”x25” 1753-1839 
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ee EXHIBITION OF ITALIAN PAINTINGS OF THE 16th, 17th AND 1I8th CENTURIES 
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ARTHUR U. NEWTOR 


(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 


BEACH SCENE 
by 
WM. SHAYER SR. 


(1788-1789) 
Canvas I1!/, x 15!/, 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 


4 EAST S6TH $f. NEW YORK 


Member of Antique and Decorative Arts League 











